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Part I 
Introduction 


Chapter 1 A) 
Enabling Knowledge Development crente; 
Relevant for ECEC 


Cecilia Wallerstedt and Malin Nilsen 


Abstract In this first chapter of the volume (Wallerstedt, Brooks, Ødegaard & 
Pramling, this volume), we will introduce the themes and chapters included. Eight 
examples of research projects will be given, and even if many denotations are used 
in the different chapters to describe the methods used, they are all aimed at improv- 
ing preschool practice and take on social problems in a broader sense. We will dis- 
cuss how development projects or studies, research projects and innovation, 
inquiry-based research and professional development programmes, and action 
research approach relate to praxis-related methodology and its key references. A 
central aspect is that the focus is on problems that are experienced in preschool, 
even if the process of formulating these problems differs. Sometimes it is the pre- 
school that initiates contact with academia, while other times it is the researchers 
who consider it important to collaborate with preschools. Regardless, they are all 
collaboration projects in which participants from preschools and participants from 
academia (i.e. researchers) work together, but often in a more explorative way, com- 
pared to other studies within the development and praxis-related research tradition. 


Introduction 


In 2020, at the same time as the COVID-19 pandemic started, a group of Scandinavian 
Early Childhood Education and Care (ECEC) researchers began conducting regular 
video seminars. In our discussions, a common interest emerged: the ambition to 
conduct research in close collaboration with ECEC personnel. This was hard to 
achieve at the time, due to the pandemic, but it gave us time to reflect. The method- 
ological tradition we could all relate to is based on two overlapping approaches: 
praxis-related research and developmental research. We could see that we partly 
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deviated from the established knowledge and norms in the field since our focus dif- 
fered from that of the majority of research in the field, being on ECEC (i.e. pre- 
school), while in educational research the term practice typically alludes to other 
forms of education — and specifically school. We found that there is a significant 
difference in relation to ECEC research that has to be considered and further exam- 
ined. This will have a substantial impact on the concepts that are used in this 
tradition. 

With this volume (Wallerstedt et al., this volume), we aim to fill this gap in the 
methodological literature. We have collected experiences from Scandinavian 
research in ECEC to identify critical areas of consideration when conducting proj- 
ects in collaboration between teachers and researchers. In this first chapter, we will 
introduce some key references in the development and praxis-related methodology. 
Thereafter, we will introduce the challenges and ‘lessons learned’ that will be 
described in the chapters of this volume’s second section. Eight examples of research 
projects are provided. We can see that many denotations are used in the different 
chapters to describe the methods used, for instance, development projects or studies 
(Kultti, this volume, Chap. 9; Pramling Samuelsson, this volume, Chap. 2), research 
and innovation project (Lagerlof, this volume, Chap. 8), inquiry-based research and 
professional development programme (Ødegaard et al., this volume, Chap. 5), and 
action research approach (Brooks et al., this volume, Chap. 7). Despite these differ- 
ences, they all fit the criteria of praxis-related research by focusing on problems that 
are experienced in preschool, even if the process of formulating these problems 
differs. Sometimes it is the preschool that initiates contact with academia (e.g. 
Kultti, this volume, Chap. 9; Wallerstedt, this volume, Chap. 4), while other times it 
is the researchers who consider it important to collaborate with preschools (e.g. 
Pramling Samuelsson, this volume, Chap. 2; Björklund & Palmér, this volume, 
Chap. 3). While all the described projects aim to improve preschool practice, they 
also take on social problems in a broader sense (e.g. Akerblom, this volume, Chap. 
6; Brooks et al., this volume, Chap. 7). They are all collaborative projects in which 
participants from preschools and participants from academia (i.e., researchers) 
work together, but often in a more explorative way, compared to other studies within 
the development and praxis-related research tradition. In the third and final section 
of the volume, three chapters summarise and meta-comment on the presented exam- 
ples (as presented in Part II of the volume), on both theoretical and pragmatic levels. 


Aiming for a Better Society: Two Related 
Research Approaches 


Mattsson and Kemmis (2007) describe praxis-related research as being character- 
ised by a focus on ‘overcoming human suffering, injustice and oppression’ (p. 187). 
There is a strong ideological basis that can be traced to philosophers like Aristotle 
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and his idea of putting "knowledge into practice” and Marx, who wanted a change 
to society that could only become reality with the broad participation of different 
actors and through collective agency. Lewin, who is said to have been the first action 
researcher back in the 1940s, claimed that "research that produces nothing but books 
will not suffice’ (1946, p. 35, cited in Mattsson & Kemmis, 2007, p. 187). Hence, 
not only does praxis-related research aim to make a scientific contribution, its qual- 
ity should also be measured in terms of its impact on practice (preschools, schools, 
or other professional domains). This change will be realised through a close col- 
laboration between those responsible for the scientific contribution (researchers) 
and those responsible for the practice in focus for development (teachers). As 
Mattsson and Kemmis describe: ‘Researchers and practitioners may be thought of 
as acting on different fields, but each may try to enter the other’s province of mean- 
ing. Where the fields overlap, there is an element of uncertainty about what is to be 
understood and to be done from two different perspectives’ (p. 188) (see also 
Pramling & Peterson, this volume, Chap. 10). It is in the communicative space of 
this uncertainty where praxis-related research can result in both new scientific 
knowledge and the development of practices. An interactive process is a signature 
of this kind of research. Another typical aspect is that the researcher may take on the 
role of a ‘pedagogue or facilitator, inventing and shaping research methods by 
which co-researchers and ordinary people can come to participate in the research 
activity’ (ibid.). Praxis-related research is an umbrella term for many kinds of 
research methods that have these aspects in common, of which action-based research 
is only one example. 

The other approach that serves as a foundation for our research tradition, devel- 
opment research (van den Akker, 1999), is also characterised by a will for change, 
but, compared to the discourse articulated in praxis-related research, the change to 
be addressed often lies on a more practical level. One salient motive of development 
researchers is a wish to avoid the problems of ‘traditional’ research, that is, that the 
research results in descriptive knowledge that does not lead to solutions to practical 
problems. The ambition with development research is instead to contribute useful 
results. Note that in the literature this is often described as a question of either/or 
(descriptive knowledge vs. useful results) rather than of both/and. Another motive is 
the desire to recognise the complexity of educational ‘reality’, so that all its dimen- 
sions are embraced already in the research phase, not to be laid aside until results 
are to be applied in classrooms. Development research, typically conducted in col- 
laboration with teachers or other practitioners, consists of a cyclic or spiral design, 
and its outcomes are formulated as ‘design principles’. Ideally, the research presents 
a thick description of the process, the context, and the theoretical propositions. This 
is what creates ecological validity and enables the reader to estimate possible trans- 
fer from the conducted project to other situations. Generalisation in development 
research cannot be based on statistical techniques, but must instead be dependent on 
what van den Akker calls “analytical” forms of generalization’ (p. 12). 
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Conceptual Confusions when Doing Research in Collaboration 
with (Pre)school Personnel 


In 2020, the editorial board of the journal Pedagogisk forskning i Sverige (English: 
pedagogical research in Sweden) invited Nordic scholars to debate what could be 
described as an ongoing paradigm shift in educational research. The new dominat- 
ing tendency, according to the editors, is practice-near research. This term is not 
commonly used internationally, but in our interpretation it is analogous to praxis- 
related and development research, as described above. We consider the debate to be 
of great interest for more general methodological discussions, including the work 
rendered in the present volume, since what all the authors deal with is research con- 
ducted in close collaboration with the personnel of preschools (note that we avoid 
using the term ‘practitioners’, as this could be interpreted as their standing in con- 
trast to researchers. Researchers are also practitioners, just within a different prac- 
tice, namely, academia). 

Two contributors to the Nordic debate, Serder and Malmström (2020), depict a 
background for practice-near research from a Swedish perspective. They highlight 
three alternative denominations: praxis-near research (focusing on knowledge for- 
mation that takes place in schools, but teachers’ involvement is not necessarily cen- 
tral); practice-near research (the dominant term in Swedish policy documents since 
2010, emphasising teachers’ participation in research projects); and practice- 
developing research. The last term was introduced in a report by the Swedish 
Government (SOU, 2018, p. 19) as an alternative term, denoting the developing aim 
of research (cf. development research). The results of this kind of research should 
be of direct use in school practices. 

Yet another term is suggested in the debate by Nilholm (2020), who raises criti- 
cism regarding two aspects embedded in the evolvement of ‘practice-near’ research. 
The first is that it follows the line of effectiveness, a trend that has come to dominate 
the public debate about school. A risk with this view is that research will focus only 
on a limited scope, namely, the incentive to contribute to pupils’ knowledge achieve- 
ments. He claims that researchers should instead broaden their interest to include 
the school’s overarching function in society and thus refer to ‘task-relevant research’ 
rather than ‘practice-near research’. The second criticism Nilholm raises is the sepa- 
ration of theory and practice that is maintained by the term. This point has also been 
a matter of concern for the authors of this volume. Claiming that research is ‘near’ 
practice indicates that theory is typically developed in academia with no connection 
to practice and that practice is conducted without theory (Nilholm, 2020). Nilholm 
points to the fact that research is a form of practice as well. Mattsson and Kemmis 
draw a similar conclusion: ‘As practising scientists know, knowledge of a field 
includes more than knowledge about the objects of the field. Knowledge of the field 
includes knowledge of the craft of science’ (p. 22). Hence, carrying out research is 
as practical as teaching — it is a craft. 

It is not only the separation of theory from practice that is problematic; so is 
the potential conflict between educational research and educational practice. 
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This relationship has been discussed since education became an academic field of 
study (Biesta, 2007). Already in the 1800s, some academics argued for a clear line 
of demarcation between practice and research so that teachers would not be over- 
whelmed. This has been a persistent question, since it has been assumed that there 
is a gap between the two. Usually, this gap is dealt with in a descriptive manner 
(how it is) or a normative manner (how it should be). 

Biesta (2007) criticises the fact that the word research is often used indiscrimi- 
nately, especially so when it comes to outcomes of research, as it is often taken for 
granted that knowledge is the product of all educational research and more specifi- 
cally the kind of knowledge that could be used in educational practices. Biesta 
(2007) also highlights the issue that knowledge might be used in different ways 
regarding the gap between research and educational practice, referring to Dutch 
studies that were performed in the 1980s. In these studies, researchers demonstrated 
that there are mainly two ways that research can inform practice — as one of two 
positions: playing (1) a technical role, instrumental knowledge, what works, and 
"do this and this will happen’, or (2) a cultural role, providing different interpreta- 
tions and understandings of educational practice, to help practitioners get new per- 
spectives by changing their way of looking at their practice, which can change their 
ways of understanding problems and improve their practice. 

Biesta’s distinction clarifies that it is not only the technical role that is useful for 
educational practice, even though this is the most common way of doing research 
while the cultural role often goes unnoticed. He states that if researchers open for 
the cultural role, many perceived problems, and the gap would dissolve. He asks 
whether educational research can in fact produce technical knowledge, since 
although it presupposes that there are causal links between activities and outcomes, 
this is not the case. Biesta’s (2007) final point is that, while bridging the gap is gen- 
erally a good thing, it can also blur the distinction between researchers and practi- 
tioners and obscure the fact that the two bring different expertise to the field. He 
highlights the importance that the two roles be clearly defined so that researcher and 
practitioner can keep their critical distance. Otherwise, for example, issues may 
arise when researchers need to present critical or negative results. 

Returning to Nilholm (2020) and his suggested term — task-relevant research — 
this can also help solve another potential conflict, between basic science, which he 
refers to as ‘curiosity research’, and the educational counterpart to clinical research 
in medicine. He writes that both kinds of research need to be task-relevant. Every 
educational researcher must deal with the political framework of the educational 
system, in one way or another. 

To summarise the discussion so far, we can see that whatever term is used, there 
is a methodological approach that is characterised by (i) a focus on problems that 
are experienced in schools, (ii) an aim to improve school practice (or improving 
society in a broader sense), and (iii) what are referred to as the practitioners of 
schools (teachers, principals, or other actors) which are involved in the research 
process to some extent. We can also see that there are recurring problems to deal 
with when applying this research methodology. The first concerns the usefulness of 
the research and the balance between an ambition to develop practice and to 
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contribute basic scientific knowledge. The second problem is related to the first and 
concerns the question of who can produce knowledge: is it only the researchers 
(working with theory), or is the knowledge that is elaborated in practice likewise 
valid (practice is also theory)? We will return to these issues in the last part of this 
chapter, but first we will take a closer look at the different contributions by the 
authors of this volume. 


When the Practice Referred to Is Preschool: Reflections 
from the Chapters 


When discussing teachers’ involvement in research, we clearly see that examples 
often concern how teachers participate in the design and implementation of inter- 
ventions. Given the discourse of effectivity (cf. Nilholm, 2020), these interventions 
often deal with specific teaching problems, for example, how to teach about subject 
x, in order to make the pupil grasp the content of y (e.g. Jitendra, 2005), that is, to 
find the best — or rather, most effective — way of teaching. When we involve pre- 
school teachers in our studies, we have a different kind of task to consider and relate 
to (cf. Nilholm, 2020). Curricula for ECEC in the Scandinavian countries, as seen 
in the examples in this volume, are not divided into subjects but are of a more the- 
matic character. For example, the Swedish curriculum does not present goals to be 
achieved by children in preschool, and the institutional task is not to conduct evalu- 
ations of children’s knowledge achievements. When the praxis-related research 
approach emerged in the Scandinavian countries, as described in the chapter by 
Pramling Samuelsson (this volume, Chap. 2), there was no curriculum at all yet. The 
examples of projects in this volume largely address problems that are of a broad 
character. This also likely affects what the teachers’ role in the projects comes to be. 
There are often no clearly defined interventions to be designed; the developments to 
be tried out are more like new approaches, not necessarily specified tasks or teach- 
ing procedures. If there are more specified interventions, such as those reported in 
Björklund and Palmér’s (this volume, Chap. 3) chapter on a project involving chil- 
dren’s learning in mathematics, there is still a strong focus on an openness to the 
children’s perspectives and initiatives in the procedures. Pramling Samuelsson’s 
(this volume, Chap. 2) project aimed to determine whether a metacognitive approach 
to children’s learning supported children’s sensemaking in preschool. Another 
example is Kultti’s (this volume, Chap. 9) project, which aimed to decrease differ- 
ences in young children’s living conditions. In the project, participants wanted to 
create knowledge about teaching and learning, as well as home-preschool collabo- 
ration, in multilingual preschool contexts. This project, as well as Akerblom’s (this 
volume, Chap. 6) action research project aimed at exploring the conditions for ECE 
in a migrating world, has clear connotations to typically praxis-related aims 
(Mattsson & Kemmis, 2007) that strive for an equal society. Akerblom (this volume, 
Chap. 6) describes that there are migration processes and linguistic diversity that 
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characterise our time and societies. Brooks et al. (this volume, Chap. 7) address 
another contemporary societal challenge, namely, how educators can make sense of 
present complex demands that they enhance their digital competence to improve the 
technological integration in their everyday educational activities. 

What we find stands out in the projects reported here, which are all conducted 
with preschools, is that theoretical interests, typical of basic science, are often 
salient. This does not exclude an interest in the development of practice, articulated 
at the same time. We can see it, for example, in Björklund and Palmér’s (this vol- 
ume, Chap. 3) study when they explicitly state both a theoretically and empirically 
grounded interest in how children develop numerical skills. Another example can be 
found in Wallerstedt’s chapter (this volume, Chap. 4), which describes a project 
aiming to develop, through empirical and theoretical work, a didaktik for preschool, 
that is, a theory. One could say that what the collaboration with teachers in the proj- 
ects often concerns is a common interest in children’s learning, development, and 
well-being, rather than simply teaching and working methods for preschool. 

Even if we can see interesting and fruitful models of collaborative work through- 
out the projects presented in the next section, there will be obstacles that we can 
learn from. We can also conclude that the long-standing question of what kind of 
knowledge about school practices is recognised and who is legitimised to produce it 
(the theory-practice divide) is still alive, even in our projects (see also the discus- 
sions in Part III by Pramling & Peterson, this volume, Chap. 10, and by Pramling & 
Wallerstedt, this volume, Chap. 12). It is worth noting that there are more actors to 
be found in this battle, not least the tech industry today, as will be illustrated in 
Lagerl6f’s chapter (this volume, Chap. 8). 


The Challenges of Collaboration Projects 


There are many potential benefits of realising collaboration projects in ECEC, such 
as the prospect of creating mutually beneficial conditions for the involved partners 
to develop a deeper understanding and greater knowledge around a specific area of 
ECEC. Nevertheless, there are also many challenges that can stand in the way of the 
successful implementation, execution, and completion of a project. Some of these 
challenges can possibly be avoided in the planning phase by creating spaces for 
communication and dialogue between the partners in the project, while other chal- 
lenges cannot be predicted and require researchers and teachers to be flexible and 
creative. 

Based on the collective experiences described in the chapters of this volume, 
several challenges are addressed: (i) agenda-setting and expectation management, 
(ii) mutual trust and shared understanding, (iii) organisational challenges, and (iv) 
managing the unpredictable. Many of these challenges are echoes of what has previ- 
ously been voiced in the literature on collaborative projects, but note that all exam- 
ples presented here are grounded in ECEC settings. 
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Agenda-Setting and Expectation Management 


A common issue in collaboration projects is when researchers and teachers, either 
partly or entirely, have different goals and agendas in the project and, as a result, 
have different expectations of what they will achieve with the project (Serder & 
Malmström, 2020). In the project described by Wallerstedt (this volume, Chap. 4), 
the researchers’ aim was to generate and share knowledge about a new form of play- 
responsive didaktik in the context of ECEC. The expressed ambition of the teachers 
was to attend lectures and conferences, to receive a newsletter, and to be part of a 
network. Similarly, in Björklund and Palmér (this volume, Chap. 3), the research- 
ers’ goal was to gain knowledge on structures and discourses and to change practice 
when it came to toddlers’ numerical skills, while the teachers expressed that they 
expected to develop mathematical methods which, when applied, would facilitate 
their daily practice. In the project described by Lagerlöf (this volume, Chap. 8), the 
issue of different expectations and agendas grows even more complicated as com- 
mercial actors become involved. This can be explained by the fact that researchers 
and companies often have contradictory views on children as research objects and 
different perspectives on learning, but also that the aim of most corporations is to 
make a profit, which collides with researchers’ intentions to generate impartial 
knowledge. Having divergent perspectives on goals and potential outcomes can lead 
to frustration and dissatisfaction among participants. To develop a fruitful collabo- 
ration project, there is a need to create arenas for joint agenda-setting, where 
researchers and teachers (and potentially other actors) can express their expecta- 
tions for the project. 


Mutual Trust and Shared Understanding 


Something that has proven to be notoriously challenging is the building of mutual 
trust in collaboration projects. Although this is an arduous and time-consuming 
task, it is crucial to let this process take time (Olsson & Brunner Cederlund, 2020). 
As stated by Kultti (this volume, Chap. 9), to build trust, researchers and teachers 
need to be engaged in dialogue. It is tempting to assume that there will automati- 
cally be a communicative exchange between these two parties simply because they 
come together in a collaboration project, but this is not always the case (Prgitz, 
2020). In the chapters of this volume, two potential pitfalls when it comes to devel- 
oping mutual trust and shared understanding in a collaboration project will be 
revealed. 

Firstly, when partners lack necessary knowledge about each other’s everyday 
work, it can be a struggle for them to communicate. Research and preschool are 
very different practices, and it is difficult to understand the needs of a practice if one 
is not part of it (Blossing, 2020). For example, teachers do not always understand 
the mechanisms, purposes, and limitations of the scientific process, which can lead 
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to inflated expectations of what researchers can accomplish in terms of problem- 
solving. There can, for instance, be expectations from teachers that researchers will 
deliver ‘the truth” or provide solutions to complex problems (Hultman, 2021; cf. 
Pramling & Peterson, this volume, Chap. 10). Likewise, researchers who are not 
adequately familiar with the objectives of ECEC and the working conditions of 
early childhood professionals risk focusing on issues that are not significant for 
practice or not scientifically significant. While it is not possible to eliminate such 
knowledge gaps, they can be reduced if both parties are willing to share and listen 
to each other. 

Secondly, communication barriers between researchers and teachers can cause 
communication problems, which could lead to difficulties in building trust 
(Hermansson & Ahlborg, 2020). These two groups therefore need to develop a com- 
mon, professional language (Rönnerman, 2020), which can help them communicate 
to find common theoretical ground in projects and, by extension, to coordinate their 
perspectives in order to establish sufficient intersubjectivity. This is said to be 
enabled by creating a "third space”, referred to as a non-hierarchical, communicative 
space where researchers and teachers can engage in dialogue (Passy et al., 2018; 
Prgitz, 2020). However, it can be questioned whether such a space is theoretically 
possible. Participants in a dialogue always bring in different experiences and have 
different knowledge, which undoubtedly creates hierarchical structures to some 
extent. In their text, @degaard, Oen, and Birkeland (this volume, Chap. 5) describe 
how communicative spaces were created for collective reflection on the epistemo- 
logical base of a project. Similarly, in the action research project described by 
Akerblom (this volume, Chap. 6), the researchers and educators had partially con- 
flicting perspectives on multilingual children’s Swedish language development. In 
their discussions, the educators implied that they viewed children’s language as 
lacking since they were not fluent in Swedish. Meanwhile, the researchers would 
not accept this point of view as valid as multilingualism, from their theoretical point 
of view, was seen as an asset rather than a deficit. With an intention to bridge this 
divide, the researchers initiated a dialogic space where they discussed monolingual 
norms, and one researcher joined in the daily work at the preschool. The measures 
described above turned out to be successful, in the sense that they were instrumental 
in building the much-needed mutual trust between the researchers and educators 
that was decisive for them to communicate openly in the project (Akerblom, this 
volume, Chap. 6). 

As building trust is significant, it is vital to let this process take time, which can 
be a problem since most research projects are funded for only a limited time. 
Therefore, the time aspect needs to be addressed in the project’s initial planning 
stage. It should not be taken for granted that researchers and teachers will be able to 
establish sufficient intersubjectivity; instead, they must have a proper chance to 
engage in continuous dialogue. It is therefore important to create opportunities for 
them to establish a shared understanding of the project and its objectives. It is also 
important to plan for network-building at an early stage, to ensure that the knowl- 
edge and relationships that develop during the project will outlast the time frame of 
the funded project. In line with R6nnerman (2020), we argue that it is important for 
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universities to support research groups in forming lasting networks in which the 
practitioners — in this case, researchers and teachers — can establish trust and create 
a shared language. 


Organisational Challenges 


As the chapters of this volume clearly show, organisational challenges are common 
when conducting a collaboration project. Several of the chapters deal with issues 
concerning insufficient project leadership, distribution of responsibility, and unclear 
definition of roles when researchers and teachers collaborate in projects. Leadership 
backing has proven to be an important factor. Blossing (2020) goes as far as to say 
that all practice-based research necessitates the participation of local leaders for the 
project to be relevant for educational practice. Leadership support is not only impor- 
tant for the researcher who is conducting the study; for teachers, it is crucial that 
they receive appropriate practical and motivational support to be able to participate 
to their full capacity. Kultti (this volume, Chap. 9) describes a development project 
that lasted 6 years, in which preschool teachers and preschool directors from six 
municipalities participated in continuing professional development aimed at 
improving conditions for children’s well-being and learning. She shows that long- 
lasting and consistent leadership support was decisive for teachers’ persistence in 
staying in the project, while insufficient support negatively affected preschool part- 
ners’ interest in remaining in it. During the project’s time frame, it became increas- 
ingly clear not only that well-defined, internal leadership in the project was essential 
but also that the need to formalise middle-management positions in the form of at 
least one appointed coordinator per municipality was crucial for the project’s devel- 
opment and for facilitating shared understanding through dialogue. Kultti (this vol- 
ume, Chap. 9) adds that it is not enough to encourage the appointment of such 
positions; they usually have to be formalised in order to be realised. 

In several chapters, the authors discuss the definition of roles in collaboration 
projects and how it can sometimes be unclear what is expected from the partners in 
a project if this is not explicitly addressed. It is not uncommon to see asymmetric 
collaborations in which the researchers’ and teachers’ roles are regarded as fixed, 
with the researcher as the agent of inquiry and the teachers as the objects for analy- 
sis (Bjorklund & Palmér, this volume, Chap. 3). As stated by Lagerlof (this volume, 
Chap. 8), when teachers are not allowed to be part of the research design process, 
important knowledge can be missed. In the chapter by Björklund and Palmér (this 
volume, Chap. 3), they discuss how researchers and teachers took on interchanging 
roles in their project, as both ‘insiders’ and ‘outsiders’, and that both perspectives 
were significant for the development of their project. Like Wallerstedt (this volume, 
Chap. 4), they also discuss the concept of co-learning agreements (Wagner, 1997), 
in which researchers and teachers are seen as equally important and responsible 
when it comes to initiating changes and sharing new knowledge in their respective 
arenas. However, as pointed out by Wallerstedt (this volume, Chap. 4), even with the 
best intentions, this is often more easily said than done. 
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Managing the Unpredictable 


Another challenge that is salient in the chapters is the unpredictable process of con- 
ducting collaboration projects. Such projects are characteristically “unpredictable, 
mutable, contingent, serendipitous, complex, and challenging’ (Walton et al., 2015, 
p. 45), and there will always be aspects that researchers and teachers cannot plan 
for. Ultimately, a collaboration project is what emerges between the participants. 

In the study presented in the chapter by Akerblom (this volume, Chap. 6), it was 
the researchers’ intention to include children’s parents as participants to develop the 
relationship between them and the preschool teachers. However, quite early in the 
project, it became clear that the parents were not as invested as the researchers and 
teachers had hoped. This often had to do with parents’ unpredictable living and 
working conditions, as several of them were asylum seekers. These unstable cir- 
cumstances made it very difficult for the researchers to create conditions for paren- 
tal involvement. Furthermore, many parents were more interested in issues of direct 
importance in their everyday life, such as the preschool’s opening hours, than in 
educational development. 

In their chapter, Ødegaard et al. (this volume, Chap. 5) describe how their project 
took an unexpected turn in connection to the COVID-19 pandemic. Shortly after the 
first workshop, the pandemic broke out, and all preschools in Norway were swiftly 
closed; and when they were opened again, parents were no longer allowed inside. 
These events created a need to develop digital solutions to enable parents to be 
involved in the project, and the planned physical workshops with participants were 
replaced with digital meetings. Thereby, because of the participants’ digital engage- 
ment, digital learning became a positive and unpredictable side effect of the project. 

To conclude, the unpredictability of collaboration projects can in fact offer 
researchers and teachers new perspectives on their respective practices and serve as 
an important and useful eye-opener. It can also generate a more complete under- 
standing of participant perspectives, which supports validity (Walton et al., 2015). 
Therefore, a conclusion drawn in this volume is that, instead of fearing the unpre- 
dictable, researchers should embrace the messiness of projects. This also has impor- 
tant implications for how research applications within this field need to be evaluated 
and carried out — there needs to be an openness in relation to the pre-described 
working plan. 


Looking Forward: Future Questions 
for Praxis-Related Research 


To further emphasise the importance of this volume, we want to widen the perspec- 
tive and reflect on the praxis-related research trend in educational science from a 
political angle. Blossing (2020) comments on the Swedish government’s efforts to 
support sustainable models for collaboration in research, educational practice, and 
teacher education, between academia and schools. He does not see that the models 
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elaborated so far have resulted in equal conditions, as teachers’ and school leaders’ 
possibilities to participate in research are still restricted. He concludes that the main 
outcome of the efforts are merely that researchers have gotten yet another source of 
funding. It is obvious that possibilities for funding largely set the research agenda. 
In their chapter, Björklund and Palmér (this volume, Chap. 3) point out the different 
possibilities for funding that have been offered in Sweden recently. Lagerlöf (this 
volume, Chap. 8) also highlights this, writing about experiences from a research and 
development project funded by the EU, in this case also involving commercial com- 
panies dealing in educational technologies. When these funding agencies call for 
applications, they expect research characterised by usefulness, and this sets the 
research agenda. It also gives the agencies power to define what usefulness is. These 
definitions may be fundamentally different from what educational researchers 
would formulate. 

Along with public funding agencies’ tendency to offer incitements for collabora- 
tive research projects in which teachers take part, there is also an identified need for 
what is called activist professionalism (Skattebol & Arthur, 2014; Groundwater- 
Smith & Sachs, 2002). Skattebol and Arthur (2014) sketch a line of argument, 
grounded in an Australian context, that ECE has received growing recognition and 
is regarded as increasingly important. This has caused a development whereby ECE 
has been incorporated into a logic characterised by market-based principles and 
demands for efficiency. Professionals in this domain have been forced into a posi- 
tion in which they are ‘resigned’ and ‘more likely to be attracted to pre-packaged 
curriculum’ rather than to take ‘the leadership to develop their own contextually 
responsive curriculum’ (p. 351). Hong and Rowell (2019), writing from an American 
perspective, take it one step further. They see a problem with ‘civic illiteracy’, that 
is, when citizens lack the capacity to take part in their own communities, which is a 
necessary precondition for a democratic society. A typical logic of reasoning for 
civic illiterates is that ‘only the anointed experts of the ruling elite know how to 
address specific social problems’ (p. 125). Hence, it could be argued that there 
exists a problem on two related levels — people in general do not take part in the 
democratic society, as they have the right to do, and teachers in particular do not 
take part in the development of what should be their own domain of professional- 
ism. This is due to an expectation that there is some other party, higher up in the 
hierarchy, who will — and is able to — come up with solutions to societal problems. 
Hong and Rowell (2019) point to action research, which is one of the research meth- 
ods discussed in this volume, as a possible answer and way forward for the current 
situation: 


We argue that in education, a domain at the very heart of democratic possibility, action 
research and practitioner research are valuable tools for helping restore civic literacy. We 
suggest that these tools are essential in pushing back against the efforts to maintain a knowl- 
edge monopoly in education that revolves around the interest of corporations and forester 
uninformed citizens. (p. 126) 


Hong and Rowell (2019) also elaborate on another problem that concerns the divide 
between researchers and teachers. Researchers may find teachers to be dismissive of 
scientific results. Hong and Rowell find several potential reasons for this. One is that 
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when a teaching method is elaborated in one context, it may be inapplicable in 
another, and teachers may find the research results irrelevant. What is understood as 
scientific quality — that is, presenting results based on a randomised controlled 
design — can risk running counter to the will to produce practice-relevant results, 
according to teachers. Another thing that Hong and Rowell point out is that teachers 
may also find research hard to read, being too abstract, and sometimes do not even 
have time for this kind of further education. In sum, teachers become technical 
operators who should ‘[follow] what-works knowledge produced by academics 
whether or not it can be translated into their workplaces’ (p. 132). 

Considering the experience and insights reported in the chapters of the present 
volume, we do not share this somewhat negative picture. In comparison, it seems as 
if the Scandinavian countries have come a bit further than some other parts of the 
world have in bridging the gap between teachers and researchers in collaboration. 
This is also seen in the many initiatives for research schools dedicated to teachers in 
the Scandinavian countries, where teachers in preschool and school share their time 
between preschool/school and partaking in a research education (PhD). There is a 
political aim to give teachers agency in knowledge formation in their own practice, 
but the question is whether this creates possibilities for a teacher to act as an entre- 
preneurial teacher professional or activist professional (Groundwater-Smith & 
Sachs, 2002). The former entails a chance to climb in the hierarchy, without chang- 
ing it, while the latter means resolving the divide between those who have influence 
and those who do not. Even if we do not fully recognise the descriptions by Skattebol 
and Arthur (2014) and Hong and Rowell (2019), we agree that they highlight impor- 
tant aspects of assigning relevance to praxis-related research that is grounded in the 
fundaments of a democratic society. 

When considering the points in the chapters of this volume, we have seen that 
different agendas for participating in projects often exist and that it takes time to 
negotiate aims. We have also highlighted the need to make it possible for these kinds 
of collaborations to live on for longer periods, often beyond what is covered by the 
funding agencies. Here, we see a challenge for the universities. Hermansson and 
Ahnborg (2020) mention this challenge in terms of a “balance of incitement’. One 
of the main tasks of universities, along with research and education, is to inform and 
collaborate with the surrounding society about knowledge, also referred to as the 
third mission. The university should be useful to society. This, Hermansson and 
Ahnborg (2020) argue, could be problematic from a researcher’s perspective, when 
the benefits of collaboration cannot be counted in funding. From the perspective of 
schools in Sweden, collaborating with universities can be more clearly demanding, 
as they are required by school law to build their work on a scientific ground. How 
do they realise this requirement? A straightforward way is to maintain collaboration 
with universities. For researchers, a prominent ambition, along with the possibility 
to get funding, is to be published. To produce publishable results, they often have to 
formulate questions of the type ‘what is going on here’. For a school principal, it is 
often more interesting to get answers to a question like ‘what works here’. Hence, 
researchers are driven by the requirements of getting funding and schools by the 
Education Act. Researchers need to be published, while schools need answers to 
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everyday problems, so there may be many different incitements to balance between 
when establishing collaborations. 

To sum up, with this volume we want to point out two challenges for academia. 
The first concerns what we just have touched upon, namely, the need to make visible 
the third mission of universities (i.e. collaboration with the surrounding society). 
Providing researchers with opportunities to engage in this task is necessary to main- 
tain the kinds of collaborations with preschools and schools that are needed for 
building the important trust we have identified, both in previous research and in the 
chapters in this volume. The third mission needs to be given more status within 
universities. The second challenge concerns universities’ responsibilities for pre- 
school teacher education. This must include the fostering of a profession that devel- 
ops a view of themselves as potential knowledge producers. As Groundwater-Smith 
and Sachs (2002) claim, ‘[i]nitial teacher education has to be more than an instru- 
mental preparation for enacting government policies in the schools as required by 
the audit society’ (p. 353). Hong and Rowell (2019) warn that teacher education 
tends to transmit a view to students that knowledge is something that is produced by 
academic researchers and so to speak belongs to the university rather than to teach- 
ers. Hong and Rowell maintain the importance of university courses that give stu- 
dents their own research experiences. 

Finally, we want to highlight a challenge that we see as the next step in the devel- 
opment of this field of methodology: recognising children as actors in research. 
According to the Convention on the Rights of the Child (UN, 1989), children have 
the right to an education and cultural participation and to express themselves freely. 
We argue that these rights are also highly relevant for collaborations between 
researchers and preschools. This is of particular importance in areas where children 
and parents do not master the majority language and risk being excluded from 
research. It is of utmost importance that all voices be heard — not only the loud- 
est ones. 
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Chapter 2 A 
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Abstract This chapter reports on research that is foundational to much of the work 
carried out by the members of the network responsible for this volume (Wallerstedt, 
Brooks, Ødegaard & Pramling, this volume). The aim of the two studies I will dis- 
cuss here was to determine whether a metacognitive approach to children’s learning 
supported children’s sensemaking in preschool. Four preschools were followed, of 
which two received feedback on their metacognitive dialogues with children from 
the researcher and two were followed with no feedback, serving as the comparison 
group. A replication with more groups and teachers was later conducted, with simi- 
lar results. The development approach consisted of teachers and researchers meet- 
ing regularly to jointly discuss the approach to teaching and the content to work 
with. The content was based on earlier research on how children make sense of 
different phenomena and content areas. The researchers visited the participating 
preschools and video-recorded when the teachers carried out activities with chil- 
dren. Afterwards, the recordings were discussed with the teachers. The participants 
also met once a month to discuss central questions. What development research 
means in this case will be discussed, as will what contributions the studies made to 
research (theory) and the development of pedagogy (preschool). There is also a 
parallel process between teachers and children that will be highlighted. Perhaps one 
can see this kind of developmental study as the first step towards praxis-oriented 
research. 
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Introduction 


Professional life stories with 29 pioneers within early childhood education and care 
(ECEC), active during the second half of the twentieth century, have been rendered 
by Singer and Wong (2021). Their study includes researchers who have been part of 
the expansion of ECEC, both as a practice for children and as an academic field. 
Most of these researchers do not have an academic background but have life experi- 
ence that has led them to the field of ECEC. Iam one of these pioneers, not socialised 
into the mainstream of research — which previously has mainly involved psycho- 
logical studies with tests and large samples. The paradigm shift in research during 
the same time was that theories pointed out the importance of context in learning 
and development, resulting in the emergence of studies in ECEC and not only on 
individual children. Earlier child development is the academic discipline that has 
served as the foundation for ECEC (Pramling & Pramling Samuelsson, 2011). 

The present chapter can be viewed as telling the story of educational pioneer 
work in research in which researchers and teachers collaborate in knowledge- 
building. More specifically, this chapter is based on research on children’s subjec- 
tive perspectives on their own learning, which brought with it questions about 
developing, through pedagogy, children’s understanding of the world around them. 
The story that is told is also one of how teachers have participated in developing a 
new approach to pedagogy — later called Development Pedagogy — in early years 
education, based on empirical studies (Pramling Samuelsson & Asplund Carlsson, 
2008). Investigating children’s perspectives on learning, this chapter is based on two 
main studies, conducted in the 1980s and 1990s, respectively. It takes its starting 
point in a doctoral thesis focusing on metacognition in young children’s learning, 
since it was here that the idea of a preschool pedagogy was born (Pramling, 1983). 
The reason for beginning to think of a new approach to work in preschool was that 
the results showed that teachers’ and children’s ideas of what children learned were 
not at all in conformity. In the interviews with children, metacognition played a 
central role in making different content areas visible. Metacognition can be 
described as ‘making learning an object of learning’ (NSIN Research Matters, 2001, 
p. 6), which implies getting children to think, talk, and reflect on learning. Learning 
about children’s subjective world, metacommunication (i.e. communicating about 
how one communicates, e.g. what is meant by what is said), and metacognition 
became central. In the study, teachers’ work with specific content also showed that 
their intention with the teaching was different from what the children perceived it 
was all about. These results led to reflective questions, such as whether and how a 
metacognitive approach could be developed to support children’s learning in early 
years education, which we wanted to try out in the two following studies in which 
methodology would be the focus. 

The thesis, as mentioned above, was that teachers take a great deal for granted 
about children’s learning, which they should not do if they want to influence the 
children’s understanding of the world around them. The two pedagogical studies, 
intended to develop children’s learning and teachers’ role in this, were then carried 
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out together with teachers. They will be described in the next section, followed by a 
discussion of the methodological design and how the teachers were involved in the 
research. The chapter will conclude with a discussion of the implications of the 
results but will also illuminate a number of identified challenges and tensions 
involved with conducting this research. 


Background 


The background of this chapter is a dissertation called The Child’s Conception of 
Learning (Pramling, 1983), reporting on a study inspired by Piaget’s work, in which 
children’s ideas about their own learning were traced and described in terms of 
qualitatively different conceptions —related to both what they learnt and how they 
perceived that learning comes about. The doctoral thesis described children’s devel- 
opment of an understanding of learning, in three qualitatively different categories 
regarding what they learn and three categories regarding how they learn: what, 
learning as doing, as knowing, and as understanding, and how, as doing, as growing 
older, and as having experiences. In the same study, the themes worked with in pre- 
school were observed, and the children were interviewed, which showed that the 
teachers had the intention to teach them about time, for example, while the children 
experienced it as having learnt to make clocks. The teachers’ intention involved 
knowledge of or about something, while the children interpreted the activities as 
learning to do something, which was related to their understanding of what it means 
to learn (their conception of learning). Their ideas about learning came through in 
whatever question they were asked. For instance, in response to the question ‘What 
would you do to find out about how far it is to the moon?’, four categories of con- 
ceptions appeared: (1) the child discusses building a space shuttle and going there 
themselves (one has to do something to find out), (2) they mention asking an astro- 
naut (someone who has been there), (3) they discuss asking their family or teacher 
(someone may know even though they have not been there), and (4) they say they 
would find this out via media (in a book or at the computer). Against this back- 
ground, the metacognitive aspect of getting children to reflect on their own learning 
became a key factor in bringing the research to the next study. 

The theoretical perspective behind the study discussed above, which also came 
to guide subsequent studies, is phenomenography (Marton, 1981). Marton and 
Booth (1997) describe phenomenography as the empirical study of the qualitatively 
different ways in which people experience and understand various aspects of the 
world around them. From this perspective, learners’ subjective perspectives become 
important, as it is the case both that children make sense of something based on their 
earlier experience and that what they learn may result in their changing perspective. 
The word phenomenon, from the Greek, means ‘what appears’, in the sense that it 
is always someone who ‘sees’ something. In other words, there is a reciprocity 
between the object (a world and the things in it) and the subject (the human). A 
phenomenon can, for instance, be learning or specific content worked with in 
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preschool. The child’s perspective becomes central in this kind of research, a notion 
that is different from a child perspective (see, e.g. Sommer et al., 2010, for this dis- 
tinction, or paragraphs 3 and 12 in the UN Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, 1989). 

Within phenomenography, the ontological view is that subject and object are not 
separate but rather incorporated in an internal relationship with each other. When 
the child incorporates the world, the world becomes part of the child. On the one 
hand, the child’s understanding of the world becomes part of their personality; thus, 
knowledge is deeply personal. On the other hand, a non-dualistic perspective builds 
on the premise that there are not two different worlds — one real objective world, 
separated from the subjective mental world. There is only one existing world, which 
people experience in different ways and which is subjective and objective at the 
same time (Pramling, 1994). From this premise, knowledge becomes a way to expe- 
rience different phenomena and aspects of the surrounding world, and learning 
becomes a question of changing conception (meaning) about something or expand- 
ing the child’s views to new dimensions. Since we have seen that ways of thinking 
and talking about learning influenced children’s understanding of various other phe- 
nomena, our question became If we could manage to develop children’s ideas about 
their learning, might they learn better? The results of the two following studies, 
focusing here on the methodology, showed that it was not enough to get children to 
reflect on their own learning; the same kinds of metacognitive reflections have to be 
used in all content areas that are worked with. 


Two Development Studies 


The next step in the research programme involved getting teachers to work in a 
metacognitive way with the intention of raising the children’s awareness of their 
own learning, in the study Learning to Learn (hereafter called Study I; fully reported 
in Pramling, 1990). It is in this process that the cooperation between teachers and 
researchers is put on the stage, since it could not have been done without the teach- 
ers working in practice. In other words, we grew interested in more didactical/peda- 
gogical questions, such as how to improve children’s learning in preschool. As 
metacognition was a key factor, we focused on this with two intervention preschools. 
There, metacognition was related to (1) learning, (2) structure, and (3) content. The 
pedagogical approach consisted of alternating between these three levels, with 
learning being the most general one. The structural level is less general as funda- 
mental structures can be found in different contents (e.g. an ecological cycle, cause- 
effect), and finally, the third level is the content, which is the least general. In 
teaching, the kind of pedagogy used means to alternate between these three levels. 
The results from Study I show that it is a question not only of making children more 
aware about their own learning but also of using a pedagogy in which the metacog- 
nitive dialogues are recurrently used in communication with children about the con- 
tent (or learning objects) teachers want them to develop an understand. Children 
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from the intervention groups grasped the message in two books and understood the 
ecological cycle they had seen a presentation on at the Museum of Natural History, 
on a much more advanced level than children from the comparison groups. In other 
words, they had learnt to learn (i.e. generative learning), meaning that they could 
make better sense of new experiences. 

Study II, which can be seen as a replication of Study I but extended in time and 
the number of children and teachers, was called The Foundations of Knowing: 
Testing of a Phenomenographic Effort to Develop Children’s Ways of Understanding 
the Surrounding World (Pramling, 1994). What was different in this study was that 
teachers read research literature on young children’s conceptions of literacy, math- 
ematics, nature, culture, etc., which means that earlier research on children’s con- 
ceptions of various content became the curriculum for the project. This provided 
teachers with knowledge about what it could look like when children developed an 
understanding of, for example, dividing something, number conception, symbols, 
and reading. Apart from this, it was similar to Study I, building on interviewing 
children and learning about metacognition. The results in this study also showed a 
more advanced understanding in the experimental groups of solving different tasks 
and talking about various content areas, as well as a better ability to retell and make 
sense of a story read to them, as compared to the children in the comparison groups. 

Based on these empirical studies, a preschool approach called Developmental 
Pedagogy now began to emerge (Pramling, 1996a, b; Pramling & Pramling 
Samuelsson, 2011), which means that key factors from the research approach are 
transferred into a pedagogy. The first principle of this approach is that the child’s 
subjective world serves as both the starting point for intervention and shaping their 
learning about the world around them. From this follows the second principle that 
communicating and metacommunicating with children become central. This com- 
munication is intended to lead to the children talking, thinking, and reflecting. The 
third principle is that identified qualitatively different ways of conceptualising 
something are made visible to children in order to make them aware that there are 
many different ways to think about something in the group and that while these 
conceptions are different they are not simply wrong or right — it is not a misunder- 
standing but rather an understanding on children’s premises. Experiencing variation 
in ways of thinking can influence children to change their conception. Variation 
becomes important for making something visible to children; the simplest variation 
can make contrasts visible. The metacognitive dialogues have a central place in the 
development of preschool pedagogy. 


Design and Method 


The studies discussed above were carried out long before (in the second half of the 
1980s and at the beginning of the 1990s, respectively) praxis was involved and 
appreciated in research studies. Both studies involved traditional aspects, such as 
having intervention groups, with whom the researchers worked, and comparison 
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groups. In a study by Bjgrnestad and Pramling Samuelsson (2012) on toddlers in 
ECEC, it became obvious that Nordic research was different from research from 
most other countries, being carried out in small-scale, qualitative approaches in 
ECEC together with teachers. Working with teachers in research had its break- 
through in the Nordic context quite early and in ECEC long before it came into 
practice in school education. In Study I, four groups of 5- to 6-year-olds were fol- 
lowed for 6 months. In two of these groups, there was an intervention, while in the 
other two, the researcher followed their work the whole time, but only said she was 
interested in what work was going on and thus did not intervene at all, except in the 
case of one certain content that all four were asked to work with. This theme, about 
‘the shop’, was worked with for 2-3 weeks (see Pramling, 1990, for a full report, 
also 1991). In Study II, six groups of 5- to 6-year-olds were followed for 1 or 2 years 
(depending on whether they were six or five when the study began); all children 
were involved in the intervention, and the comparison groups consisted of six pre- 
schools located in the same area as the one that was followed, where the children 
became involved in the same kind of evaluation tasks only at the end of the study. 
Working with comparison groups in this way helps clarify the results and thus the 
consequences of an intervention. 

What, then, was similar and what was different in the design of these two studies, 
besides the comparison groups? In the intervention groups, teachers received feed- 
back on their work from the researcher following their activities and were continu- 
ously observed. These teachers also received information and texts about the 
theoretical perspective and previous research in this area of knowledge. Study I 
lasted 6 months and Study II 2 years. Study I was carried out in middle-class areas, 
with four teachers with similar competence and length of experience as preschool 
teachers. Study II was carried out in low-, middle-, and upper-class areas, with 
teachers with between 2 and 26 years of practice in preschool. In both studies, how- 
ever, the question we were trying to answer was whether metacognitive dialogues 
could contribute to learning. In the first study, we hypothesised that developing 
children’s conceptions of learning would lead to better learning. We realised that 
this was not the case, however; rather, these kinds of metacognitive dialogues have 
to be related to all kinds of content that are worked on. Focusing on content in pre- 
school as was done in these studies was unusual at the time and, in fact, is not even 
today an obvious aspect of ECEC (Bjorklund & Pramling Samuelsson, 2020). 


The Work with the Teachers in Practice 


The teachers, with whom the researchers worked, discussed things and jointly 
planned the work they would carry out with the children and received feedback 
from the researchers on what they did in the preschool. In this way, the teachers 
were involved in the research process. They became a group who supported each 
other when meeting with the researchers once a month and discussed different 
aspects such as metacognition, different content areas, and what the current research 
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showed about children’s learning in various content areas. One could say that, for 
the teachers, the competence development was like an in-service competence, with 
dialogues both among themselves and with the researchers. They also gave each 
other advice and ideas related to the various themes they planned to work with. 
They also shared what they felt they had not succeeded at, such as making some 
children interested in a specific topic or being able to make an excursion they had 
planned, and asked for help in replacing this with something else. They often men- 
tioned that they had difficulty asking the right question to get the children engaged. 
Some of the teachers used a device to record themselves, for instance, when they 
had circle time with the whole group of children, and then jointly listened to the 
recording, sometimes laughing about their own actions, which became clear to them 
when they began listening more carefully to what each child had said. One could 
claim that the teachers themselves, together with the researchers, used a metacogni- 
tive approach when reflecting on and sharing their experiences from praxis. 

One very important aspect of the process was developing competence in inter- 
viewing children (Doverborg & Pramling Samuelsson, 1985/2012) and analysing 
children’s understanding of the various contents worked with in preschool. The 
interview was inspired by the Piagetian clinical interview, although it is criticised 
today not only for deceiving children but also because children try to determine 
what the adult who is interviewing them wants to hear (Pramling, 2015). This is 
why it is so important for the teacher and child to manage to establish intersubjec- 
tivity and enable space for each child to express himself/herself and to follow up on 
the children’s expressions so they feel that the adult is truly interested in and curious 
about what they have to say. This also led to seeing teaching as a continuous pro- 
cess, which also had consequences for how to structure the time in ECEC. Previously, 
the teacher had planned what they saw as the children’s learning and was active with 
them during this time and then enabled them to freely play and do what they wished. 
If a communicative dialogue was now to be in the centre, the teacher would need to 
be active with smaller groups all day long, even during play. 

The ability to conduct interviews with children is a key competence for becom- 
ing able to use metacognitive dialogues to get children to talk, think, and reflect. It 
is at the crossroads between asking open-ended questions and knowing, as a teacher, 
what to make children aware of that the competence of the teacher is located. If a 
question is open, this gives children space to present their ideas rather than simply 
answering a question that the teacher already knows the answer to (Thulin, 2011). 
It is here, in children’s own perspectives, that the subjective world of the child 
becomes visible — which gives the teacher access to the understanding of each child 
and how it may have developed. In many later research projects, we have often gone 
back to having teachers conduct interviews with children, to record and analyse 
them, not to make them skilled at interviewing children per se but to help them 
become skilled at communicating with them. This means that the researchers had an 
intention to develop children’s understanding in communication of the various top- 
ics they worked with, which entailed that they needed to become skilled at asking 
children questions, catching their ideas, and challenging them in communication. 
Just like the teachers had the intention to influence the children’s learning (based on 
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a curriculum), researchers had their intention based on theory and previous research. 
Many studies have shown how limited the dialogues are in preschool (see, e.g. Siraj- 
Blachford, 2007; Jonsson, 2013), and in this kind of pedagogy, communication is a 
key source. Interviewing or having a dialogue with children is much more difficult 
than interviewing adults, as one has to be able to both interpret what the child’s 
expressions mean and adopt one’s own communication in response to this. 

The observations in the preschools were also video-recorded, and the teachers 
always knew what days we would come to follow their work. In Study I, only one 
researcher conducted all the data collection, while in Study II there were also two 
doctoral students involved. They worked as assistants, making observations in the 
classrooms and conducting interviews with children. 

The teachers were also interviewed at the end of the project. The experience they 
expressed was double, both referring to a demand to do what they experienced as 
the ‘right’ things in practice, at the same time as they felt chosen and privileged at 
having been asked to participate in these research projects — not least as there was 
not much research being conducted in practice at the time. Illustrating that it was 
quite unusual to have researchers and practitioners working together, SVT (Swedish 
public service television) made a programme at one of the preschools. When the 
children at that preschool had seen the programme, one child said ‘Now I know why 
you ask so many questions, Kristina’. Being a much more active teacher, expected 
to make the learning objects visible for the children in communication and negotia- 
tion together with them but without being an instructor, was a challenge for the 
teachers, and they succeeded to different degrees. 

In Study I, the evaluation took place like this: Children participated in tasks that 
they had not done before. In two of the tasks, an external researcher read two differ- 
ent books and conducted the interviews; in the third task, all children were invited 
to the Museum of Natural History where an employee gave a small ‘lesson’, show- 
ing an ecological cycle: a fieldfare (Turdus pilaris), a dead fieldfare, animal faeces, 
green leaves, brown leaves, a worm, and lying on the floor. The next day, the same 
researcher who had done the tasks with the book interviewed all the children. All 
interviews with the children were transcribed verbatim and were held at the end of 
various tasks. In Study II an external researcher interviewed all children, asking 
questions related to different content areas they had been working on, like early 
mathematics, literacy, environment, and social science. All these interviews were 
also transcribed verbatim. In many of the tasks in both evaluations, the children also 
made drawings at the same time as they talked or were given photos to look at, in 
order to make the topic of the conversations more concrete. The message the teach- 
ers received from the researchers was that they should try out the ideas involving 
using metacognition related to the content they wanted to develop knowledge about 
among the children, by taking in the children’s perspectives in dialogues. 
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The Researchers’ Intentions and Challenges 


This kind of development study was challenging in different ways for all who par- 
ticipated, not least the researchers. Being involved in the whole process of develop- 
ment is common in action research, to which this approach is both similar and 
different. Pramling and Pramling Samuelsson (2013) write that, while both tradi- 
tional action research and the type presented in this chapter take place in coopera- 
tion between teachers and researchers, in traditional action research the problem 
worked with is generated from the teachers, whereas the research presented here has 
the goal of developing children’s understanding of various phenomena, not as a 
fixed goal but as a direction for development, and: 


the researcher and the teacher have already agreed on what to try to develop in children in 
terms of the teacher directing their attention to certain objects of learning or specific content 
areas, while action research has a kind of approach where the learners themselves decide 
what to learn. In a way, practice is at the centre of action research, while research is at the 
centre of our approach. In other words, our research has a theoretical framework, while 
action research is concerned with problem solving in practice. (Pramling Samuelsson & 
Pramling, 2013, p. 10) 


This means that we do not cooperate on equal terms. The preschool teachers do not 
own their own participation but will rather develop their practice in line with the 
ideas developed by the researchers — based on both earlier studies and a specific 
view of learning. This partly entails a collision course with their earlier way of act- 
ing as preschool teachers. By this time, participation involves arranging different 
activities to involve the children in and then taking for granted that they will learn 
from this. And they do, but not always in terms of making sense of a message. 

Another way to compare the two approaches is that we see the teacher’s learning 
as a result of learning about their pupils’ sensemaking, while the teacher’s learning 
and development as such form the key aim of action research. Pramling Samuelsson 
and Pramling (2013, p. 11) continue: “This also implies that research and the devel- 
opment of practice are two separate actions in our approach, that is, we “put on the 
stage” and “orchestrate” what we want to generate knowledge about, but research 
methods and work with teachers differ, while development and research are indis- 
tinguishable in action research’. 

Our challenges can be described as trying to get teachers to become aware of the 
pedagogy we were trying to develop and the content worked with in terms of chil- 
dren’s understanding. This can be seen as parallel to what we want preschool teach- 
ers to work towards with their pupils. This was a challenge, since the pedagogy as 
such was in the process of being developed. Another challenge was to determine 
whether the content worked with what could be relevant for children to make sense 
of, as there were no clear end points but only a direction towards understanding. So, 
just like we consider teaching in ECEC a question of ‘pointing something out to 
someone’ (Doverborg et al., 2013, p. 8), we as researchers have to try to point some- 
thing out to teachers that they can make sense of. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 


There is a larger challenge when it comes to researchers and teachers cooperating in 
a development study, today often labelled praxis-oriented research. Considering 
that these projects are more than 30 years old at the time of this writing, when they 
were conducted, Swedish preschool did not have a national curriculum, like most 
other countries, and the view of preschool pedagogy was different. Traditionally, 
preschool was based on child development, which means that the focus was on the 
child’s development as a person and on more general skills, rather than on learning 
specific content areas. This implies that the development was considered the foun- 
dation for learning, while we turn this around and say that children develop when 
they learn (cf. Vygotsky, 1978, on cultural development) — or, learning and develop- 
ment are two sides of the same phenomenon (Pramling Samuelsson, 2020). Learning 
as a notion in guidelines for preschool had only appeared in texts (Socialstyrelsen, 
1987), a notion that many preschool teachers related to school rather than preschool. 
One could say that the pedagogy used in the development study broke with tradition 
in many ways, not least in seeing children’s perspectives as correct from their per- 
spectives and experiences as the result of learning but also in focusing on commu- 
nication rather than children’s concrete activities merely as the foundation for their 
development. This means that it was not only a question of the teachers taking part 
in a development project; they also had to challenge their own ways of thinking 
about their role as teachers and about children’s learning, besides overcoming the 
notion that the researchers were not the experts, knowing exactly what they should, 
but rather functioned as an interested dialogue partner based on theoretical concepts 
and earlier research. At the same time as the teachers felt special due to having been 
asked to work with a researcher in their daily practice, most of them developed an 
astonishing competence from being involved in the research, as becoming skilled at 
attending to children’s perspectives and engaging them in challenging metacogni- 
tive dialogues are not easy tasks with young children. Some of the teachers ulti- 
mately enrolled in preschool teacher education at the university. 

Looking more closely at the methodology used in the development studies, in a 
way, there were three parallel processes going on: (1) The researcher worked in a 
metacognitive way by metacommunicating about the teachers’ work with children — 
just as the intention was to inspire teachers to work with children in practice. (2) The 
intention of the methodology dealt with children’s perceptions, which changed the 
teachers’ role from planning activities to considering what they wanted the children 
to understand from the activities they organised — involving children’s perspectives 
as an expression of their views, but also of the meaning they have developed in their 
learning. And (3) teachers needed to discuss their work with researchers and other 
preschool teachers who struggled with the same questions — and not least about their 
own role in children’s learning. All these aspects together constituted a challenge 
for the teachers, who truly needed each other to put them into practice. But they also 
had to be prepared for criticism from researchers and colleagues — which means that 
the atmosphere in the group had to be accepting and show progress. It may also be 
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interesting to think about the cooperation with the children: since we as researchers 
spent extensive time weekly in the groups, we got to know the children and they got 
to know us! 

Finally, although this research approach was the first in Sweden in which pre- 
school teachers were invited to cooperate with researchers in ECEC, it has now 
become mainstream in the country since the government launched funding for 
development, learning, and research, not least to develop long-standing cooperation 
between academia and preschools and schools (although there is still also more 
traditional research money to apply for). But it may be typically Swedish/Nordic to 
use researchers to cooperate in developing practice, at the same time as they can 
publish scientific articles and books. 
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Chapter 3 A 
Exploring Mixed Roles and Goals gese 
in Collaborative Research: The Example 

of Toddler Mathematics Education 


Camilla Björklund and Hanna Palmér 


Abstract This chapter focuses on the methodological possibilities and challenges 
arising from the mixed roles and aims between researchers and teachers in a research 
project aimed at developing educational practices with toddlers. The project was 
conducted in close collaboration between researchers and preschool teachers in 
Sweden for three semesters using an iterative design of meetings every 2 weeks to 
evaluate, develop, and plan teaching activities for toddlers. The key questions con- 
cerned deepening the knowledge, both theoretically and empirically, of how chil- 
dren develop numerical skills and how this development can be facilitated in early 
childhood education. Due to the specific context in which the research and develop- 
ment were undertaken, methodologies previously used in research on early mathe- 
matics had to be further developed. During the close collaboration in carrying out 
the project, unanticipated methodological challenges involving the mixed roles and 
goals of the collaborators did arise but turned out to enrich the knowledge for all 
participants. The challenges concerned both the common goal to learn more about 
early mathematical learning and the diverse approaches with which preschool 
teachers and researchers entered the project. 


Introduction 


Preschool is the first step in the education system in the Swedish context, and the 
Education Act (SFS 2010:800) states that every child in education should partici- 
pate in teaching that offers them opportunities to develop and learn basic skills and 
values. This also concerns the youngest children enrolled in education (starting with 
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1-year-olds) and the content of mathematical knowledge and skills. However, unlike 
what is common in steering documents for education in several other countries, 
neither the Education Act nor the Swedish National Agency for Education offers 
information on how this teaching is to be conducted. Thus, the Swedish governing 
document presents the goals for the education but little guidance in how to design 
the teaching. 

The question of how to teach mathematics with toddlers (children under the age 
of 3) concerns both the field of mathematics education research and the teaching 
practices in preschools with young children. The teaching is to be based on scien- 
tific knowledge and empirical good practice, which means that researchers and 
teachers should join forces in a commitment to develop high-quality education. 
Thus, how to conduct mathematics teaching for |-year-olds is both a theoretical and 
an empirical question that needs to be investigated in preschool, in collaboration 
between researchers and teachers. 


Taking a Children’s Perspective 


There is an abundance of research on young children’s numerical understanding and 
development of arithmetic skills. Most research takes a cognitive perspective (e.g. 
Carpenter et al., 1982; Fuson, 1992; Baroody & Purpura, 2017), describing mental 
processes of constructing knowledge as putting pieces of knowledge together into 
schemas (see Steffe, 2004). This research, based on cognitive theories, often 
describes what children are and are not able to do in a consecutive order of advanc- 
ing skills; that is, the focus is on development. But, while the interest in these studies 
is not generally in how to facilitate the learning of numerical understanding and 
arithmetic skills, this is a highly essential question for early childhood education. To 
indulge in these pedagogical questions, we suggest a change in the theoretical per- 
spective to rather take a phenomenological approach, in which the departure point 
is how the world (e.g. numbers and arithmetic principles) appears to a child. This 
approach is also more familiar to preschool teachers, who on a daily basis meet 
children who experience mathematical phenomena in sometimes very different 
ways than adults do. For preschool teachers, being sensitive to the child’s perspec- 
tive and way of understanding is more practicable than trying to ‘read’ what cogni- 
tive processes lie behind a child’s acts and utterances. Furthermore, taking a 
children’s perspective — that is, how they make sense of something (Sommer et al., 
2010) — as a guiding star is also powerful for developing theoretical knowledge of 
how to teach mathematics to young learners, as how children make sense of some- 
thing directs attention to how the teaching can help the child broaden his or her way 
of experiencing the learning objects, that is, what numbers mean and what is pos- 
sible to do with them. This was the basic approach in the project that is the empirical 
example in this chapter, a development and research project conducted in preschools 
with toddlers, aiming to empirically investigate what constitutes toddlers’ learning 
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of numbers and emergent arithmetic skills and how early childhood education can 
facilitate this learning. 


Theoretical and Empirical Interest in Toddlers’ Learning 


The project, carried out by 2 researchers, 3 preschool teachers, and 27 toddlers, was 
funded by an agency! that particularly emphasises collaborative research between 
teachers and researchers with the purpose of developing educational practices. This 
meant that teachers and researchers came together already in the project’s planning 
stage, before funding was received, to formulate research questions and outline the 
project’s design. Once the project was launched, the collaboration continued for 
3 years in an iterative process of recurring meetings every 2 weeks. At these meet- 
ings, activities were planned, conducted activities were evaluated, and possible 
learning outcomes and shortcomings were discussed, as were different interpreta- 
tions of toddlers’ acts and utterances. These discussions resulted in revisions to 
teaching acts and activities, new ideas for how to conduct or develop an activity, and 
plans for what would be particularly focused on until the next meeting. The teachers 
documented their activities in videos and uploaded them onto a secure common 
server that enabled the researchers and teachers to see what was enacted in the pre- 
schools. These documentations thus generated data not only for the concurrent 
development of activities but also for further analyses of children’s learning over a 
prolonged period of time. Figure 3.1 shows an overview of the project and the dif- 
ferent modules. 

The project built on collaboration in which teachers and researchers added their 
competencies to the collective knowledge. In Year | preparations were made for the 
study, such as ethical clearance application and pertinent consent forms for the par- 
ticipating children’s legal guardians. This first year also included a thorough pilot- 
ing of the assessment tool that was to be used to follow the children’s learning. 
Activities were also conducted to deepen the collective understanding of the theo- 
retical underpinnings for teaching (in this case, variation theory of learning; Marton, 
2015) and how these might be implemented in teaching activities. 

The assessment tool was designed as play-based conversation, framed as a story 
about a cat who invites friends to a birthday party. This frame was chosen because 
it was hopefully a familiar setting to the toddlers, in which dividing and sharing, 
playing games, and creating sets of items would be natural occurrences and inspire 
the children to take part in conversations about the cat and the events that occurred. 
In this setting, the teachers invited the children to play the narrative together with 
them by participating in a variety of tasks with numerical content, in a naturalistic 
preschool setting. The tasks embedded in the narrative were developed at five levels 
of difficulty, whereby the teachers were to follow a manuscript but at the same time 
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Fig. 3.1 Overview of the project, the iterative collaboration process, and the different modules 


be sensitive to the toddlers” responses. The second semester and the beginning of 
the second year of the project followed a similar design, with play-based conversa- 
tions conducted by the teachers at approximately 6-month intervals. 

One observation each in the second and the third semester was also conducted by 
the researchers visiting the preschools, to capture instances of children’s spontane- 
ous engagement in preschool activities. Together, the observations and play-based 
conversations were significant for the general outline of the teaching activities 
enacted by the teachers for three semesters, with recurring meetings to evaluate and 
revise the teaching. The teachers’ experiences strongly influenced the development 
of the activities concerning communicative approaches (i.e. how to attract the chil- 
dren’s interest) and making use of available resources, while the researchers’ ana- 
lytical approach to the acts and implementation of theory helped in both evaluating 
the potential of an activity and further developing practices on a scientific basis. The 
third year of the project was more focused on scientific analysis and reporting of 
project results, but even in this process, the teachers were invited to participate, for 
example, in presenting the project at conferences and in different fora for commu- 
nication (e.g. publications and feedback to their co-workers at the preschools as 
well as to parents). 

The project showed high potential for developing theories on early numerical 
learning and how learning may be facilitated in preschool education with toddlers, 
on a scientific basis. The large amount of data generated and the longitudinal design 
enabled for thorough analyses of learning both within and between children and 
within and between the designed teaching. Results show, for example, the potential 
for teaching and learning in preschool when taking one’s starting point in games, 
songs, and book reading and thus in the interests shown among children within the 
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preschool context (see Björklund & Palmér, 2022; Palmér & Björklund, 2022). A 
crucial aspect was to alter these common activities, based on both theoretical under- 
pinnings and pedagogical competencies in action, in order to afford the children 
experiences and explorations that facilitated their learning. 


Key Features for Generating Valid and Reliable Results 


One important key for generating scientifically solid results was measuring the tod- 
dlers’ learning progress (did the teaching have the intended effects?). To accomplish 
this, we needed to generate valid data on the toddlers’ knowledge, even though 
verbal skills among them were limited. This in turn required a new way of thinking 
about knowledge and skills in mathematics. To generate valid data, the tasks in the 
play-based conversation (see above) were designed on the theoretical principles of 
variation theory of learning (see Marton, 2015). The tasks were to simultaneously 
adhere to the children’s experiences and their different ways of understanding 
(Bjorklund & Palmér, 2021). The children were invited to participate in these tasks 
with numerical content, and based on their actions, we could explore their ways of 
understanding basic features of numbers and what content the teaching should 
emphasise. However, to orchestrate such an investigation, we found it critical to 
involve the teachers in conducting these play-based conversations, as it was not 
reasonable to believe that an outside researcher, who did not know the toddlers, 
would be able to interact and communicate with them in a way that gave them the 
best conditions for demonstrating their knowledge. Toddlers’ expressions are some- 
times highly subtle and demand exclusive knowledge of the individual child’s ways 
of expressing him/herself. Thus, the design of the tasks and having the teachers 
conduct the play-based conversations increased the internal and ecological validity 
in favour of external validity. 

Another central issue in the project was to study teaching activities and what 
aspects of them facilitated learning, thus focusing on principles that seemed to 
guide successful teaching. Based on observations, in collaboration we redesigned 
common preschool activities based on both theoretically and empirically discovered 
principles. This part of the study required close collaboration, including different 
competencies, in which the teachers’ knowledge of the conditions for teaching and 
the available artefacts and resources, and not least their pedagogical skills in con- 
ducting the designed activities with sensitivity to the children’s needs and responses 
in the situation at hand, were indispensable. One feature of redesigning the common 
preschool activities was stretching their potential as means for teaching about num- 
ber meaning. From this followed the necessity to adapt the content addressed in the 
activity to the aspects of numbers that a particular child had not yet discerned. 
Adapting activities in accordance with each child’s preconditions in order to help 
them learn to their fullest potential is in line with the Education Act (SFS 2010:800) 
and the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child (UN, 1989) and is 
thus a foundational approach in early childhood education and care. For instance, 
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playing a memory game with dots on cards to make pairs of was found to be very 
differently challenging to different children, and in their teaching acts, the teachers 
had to decide what kind of pairs (similar or different patterns) and number of dots 
(1-3 or 1—4 dots in total) would be appropriate in order to present the child with a 
challenge that would extend their experience of numbers while retaining their inter- 
est in the game (reminiscent of Vygotsky’s Zone of Proximal Development). This 
could only to a limited extent be planned beforehand based on theoretical principles 
and observations; instead, the outcome of the interaction and playing the game in 
the particular situation was taken as the basis for didactical decisions. Due to the 
closeness to the preschool setting and familiar activities, the internal and ecological 
validity increased, again in favour of external validity. 

As described above, the project’s outcome and success in many ways depended 
on the close collaboration and contribution of the project members’ different com- 
petencies. Below we will elaborate on the methodological challenges that emerged 
in the project, which involved both the common goal to learn more about early 
mathematical learning and the diverse approaches with which the preschool teach- 
ers and researchers entered the project. 


The Challenges of Collaboration 


Collaboration between researchers and teachers is not a new phenomenon. There 
have been many projects, often within the frame of action research, in which ques- 
tions relevant to both researchers and teachers have been researched and practices 
respectively concerning the two groups have been developed. Many teachers have 
also been involved in courses, academic programmes, and in-service training in 
which research results and methods have been embodied. Even so, collaboration 
between researchers and teachers in joint projects has recently become more com- 
mon. This has been especially evident in Sweden, where government enterprises are 
encouraging developmental projects in collaboration between researchers and 
teachers, in which the competencies and questions of both parties are attended to 
(see, e.g. commissioned by the Swedish government: Instructions for the Swedish 
Institute for Educational Research, SFS 2014:1578, and the national ULF project, 
Committee on Education, Dir. 2017:27). 


Joint Project But Diverse Goals 


Research is a different activity to teaching, which consequently means that a teach- 
er’s competencies do not necessarily help in research on toddlers, in the same way 
as a researchers competencies do not necessarily help in teaching toddlers. Thus, in 
collaborative projects we have to bear in mind that participants are both insiders and 
outsiders (McKenney & Reeves, 2019) in the joint project, even though the project 
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goals may be shared on some levels. That said, we argue that both perspectives are 
necessary. 

In projects aimed at contributing both theoretically and empirically to a certain 
field of knowledge, it is possible to distinguish diverse goals of teachers and 
researchers. For example, the researchers’ aim is often primarily to gain deeper 
knowledge of underlying structures and discourses in the teaching and learning pro- 
cess, while teachers may primarily seek methods and means to ease their daily prac- 
tice in relation to current conditions, curricula, and specific (local) contextual factors 
that influence what is seen as possible to develop and do. Or, the researchers aim to 
change practice through new knowledge, while the teachers aim to implement and 
adapt new knowledge to existing conditions. All these aims are highly relevant for 
developing educational knowledge but are foregrounded to different extents. A typi- 
cal example from the project presented here is the rare opportunity to teach a group 
with only a few children at a time in a preschool practice that is often understaffed 
and where available spaces are limited, while the scientific study of principles for 
teaching a specific content might require limiting the number of possible interac- 
tions to enable systematic and valid analyses. In our case, the support for the project 
by the head of the preschool was found to be crucial, enabling both time and space 
for the teaching activities. This was also enabled by economic compensation for 
stand-in personnel, included in the project budget already in the application for 
funding. 

Collaboration between researchers and teachers provides opportunities to bring 
to the fore both outsider and insider perspectives (McKenney & Reeves, 2019), 
which contributed to our understanding of the contributions of different perspec- 
tives in our project as well. In an ideal setting, researchers learn from practitioners, 
e.g. through adaptations of interventions that meet teachers’ goals in ways different 
to those conceived by their designers, and vice versa. Another reason for coopera- 
tion is that, without the involvement of teachers, it is difficult to gain clear insight 
into potential curriculum implementation problems and to generate measures to 
reduce these problems. New interventions, however imaginative their design, 
require a continuous anticipation of implementation issues, involving not only 
‘social’ reasons for withholding commitment to a joint project but also ‘technical’ 
benefits for improving the innovations’ fitness for survival in real-life contexts (Van 
den Akker, 2010). Van den Akker thus holds that the professional development of all 
participants is key to optimising curricular interventions. He further observes a 
change in research concerning how to perceive teachers’ role in educational science, 
whereby the emphasis was previously on ‘fidelity’ but is now turning to teachers 
having agency in their implementation of an innovation in their teaching practice. 
This may be done through active engagement in the planning and evaluation of 
enacted teaching. 
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Different Approaches But Interchanging Roles 


One way of describing collaborative projects is that the participants have different 
roles, with, for instance, the researcher serving as the outsider to the teaching prac- 
tice but providing a community (field of research) in which the research and ques- 
tions originating from the teachers’ (insiders’) lived experiences can be shared and 
common issues addressed. 

Wagner (1997) highlights two issues that have been raised in reflections on col- 
laborative research and development in educational science: first, the difficulty in 
generating knowledge useful for educational practice if one does not collaborate 
with teachers and, second, the asymmetry of power and knowledge that might arise 
between researchers and teachers. Wagner proposes a typology of social organisa- 
tion within which individuals participate in a co-oriented social activity that puts the 
asymmetry in perspective. Wagner also outlines that symmetry does not necessarily 
have to be a primary goal in the collaboration; the need for symmetry depends on 
the focus of the research and particularly on the research question and the structure 
of inquiry. 

In an asymmetric collaboration, according to Wagner (1997), the different per- 
spectives of the participants (researcher and teacher) are accepted, and the different 
kinds of expertise they bring to the research are valued but are not expected to be 
shared or mediated between participants. In many educational research projects, we 
can see asymmetrical collaboration whereby the researcher is often the agent of 
inquiry and the teachers’ work is the object of analysis and development. But they 
are engaged in jointly defined work, which means that the partners acknowledge and 
value each other’s skills and knowledge. In this relationship, both researchers and 
teachers are the agents of inquiry, while the object of inquiry is still the members of 
the educational practice. A third kind of collaboration, according to Wagner (1997), 
is characterised by co-learning agreements. This collaboration draws on knowledge 
that is generated through research in which both researchers and teachers are equally 
responsible for initiating changes. The latter collaboration, with teachers engaged in 
investigating their own practice, seems to induce development in discourse and edu- 
cational changes to a higher degree than does the asymmetrical collaboration in 
which the researchers are the ones with agency of inquiry and the (pre)school is 
made the object of inquiry. Now, the kind of collaboration that is established is also 
related to what kind of knowledge the research will be able to contribute; that is, 
what type of research questions and research designs are applicable. 

Jaworski (2003) presents a framework for understanding so-called co-learning in 
research that includes researchers exploring from the outside and/or teachers explor- 
ing from the inside and, ultimately, the value of these practices influencing each 
other for improved teaching. Researchers and teachers are both participants in pro- 
cesses of education and systems of education. Both are engaged in action and reflec- 
tion, and by working together, each might learn something about the world of the 
other as well as his or her own world and its connections to different institutions. 
Nevertheless, in our experience, the dimensions ‘insider’ and ‘outsider’ are not 
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dichotomies or outermost poles that propose some form of dualism, as each partici- 
pant enters a project with a subjective understanding of its goals, roles, and 
approaches. This means that what is learnt is not the same — of the same form or at 
the same level — for all. 

In different kinds of collaborative studies, teachers and researchers have different 
approaches to the project and to the roles their collaboration entails. If participants 
in a project expect themselves to have more or less power than the collaboration 
type entails, they might face difficulties. The close collaboration that takes its depar- 
ture in the conducted practices in our project (documented in video recordings for 
all participants to share) offers help in avoiding several problems concerning imple- 
menting research results or new knowledge in preschool settings, bridging potential 
stereotyped roles (such as insider/outsider). Namely, there is no need for a ‘transla- 
tion’ of new knowledge to be adapted by teachers, since the research starts in their 
practices and ends in developing the same practices (see also Pramling et al., 2019). 
Nevertheless, the learning of one participant is dependent on the participation and 
learning of the other, while both are engaged in a common activity for mutual ben- 
efit. In this process, establishing intersubjectivity and coordinating perspectives by 
explicating and clarifying expectations and what one means are necessary compo- 
nents of the collaboration (see Pramling & Peterson, 2023, Chap. 10). 

In our project the aim was set to investigate how to facilitate learning, as a com- 
mon ground for engagement, which is heavily practice-oriented and relevant for 
developing teaching both in the preschool teachers’ daily work and in educational 
science. As described above, the data generation and teaching activities could not 
have been conducted in another kind of collaboration than what Wagner and 
Jaworski frame as co-learning, but we also discovered that the kind of collaboration 
changed during the project. In some parts, not least when reporting the study, we 
indeed had a jointly defined work type of collaboration in which the educational 
work conducted by the preschool teachers was analysed in detail. Participating in 
these parts of the project required a great deal of courage from the teachers. They 
volunteered to take part in changing what was known (their teaching practices) and 
at the same time offered their acts to be objects of analysis. In such cases the col- 
laboration, building on trust and commitment, is put to the test and will easily break 
if roles, goals, and expectations are not known and agreed upon by all participants. 

What we see in the studies we are involved in is that the collaboration and par- 
ticipants’ roles often change over the life of the project, which is not discussed in 
the literature mentioned above. The teachers participated in the research, in both 
teaching interventions and more systematic investigations of skills and ways of 
understanding numbers among the toddlers. That is, activities that were necessary 
for obtaining valid data from very young informants demand specific skills that 
traditionally belong to researchers’ pool of competencies. Thus, in the project, the 
preschool teachers’ pedagogical skills needed to be mixed with the skills of a 
researcher. The ambivalence in roles and expected competencies changed over the 
time of the project, with different skills needing to be foregrounded at different 
points. This demands a cognisance of the purpose of a certain activity, but also of 
what the individual teacher may contribute in competence to the common goals. 
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One typical example of this is the observation of a child not seeming to respond at 
all to the activity he or she is invited to participate in. From the researchers’ perspec- 
tive, this could be interpreted as a failure as the activity did not attract the intended 
attention to a certain learning object. The teachers, on the other hand, with their 
experiences of the children, reassured us that this was a common reaction to encoun- 
tering a larger number range or unknown mathematical aspects. Some children 
responded hesitantly to all new encounters and needed to experience a new phenom- 
enon several times before engaging wholeheartedly in an activity, which was a well- 
known behaviour to the teachers and did not indicate to them that the activity was 
inappropriately designed per se. Also, when a default in response observed by a 
teacher was raised as troublesome since the child acted in a non-typical way, a 
researcher-guided systematic observation of what the specific activity afforded this 
particular child the opportunity to discern (and not discern) brought to the fore new 
insights into how to further develop the teaching practices. 


Conclusions 


Collaboration is not an easy endeavour, as the story of the project used as an exam- 
ple in this chapter as well as so many other projects testify. But we choose to see the 
challenges we have faced as the greatest opportunity to reflect on our own precon- 
ceptions, expectations, and shortcomings. We have learnt many things from this, 
about educational practice, about implementing new ideas and changing old ones, 
about doing research, and not least about the necessity for different but complemen- 
tary competencies for developing new knowledge that will make a difference for 
both educational science and early childhood education. Such a learning process 
takes time, and to our great fortune, we had the opportunity to use a longitudinal 
project design, which enabled us to explore the roles, expectations, and competen- 
cies we were working with. In this sense, we accomplished what Wagner (1997) 
described as a co-learning agreement: During the collaboration we changed the par- 
ticipating teachers’ practices (teaching) and the researchers’ ways of conducting 
their practices (research). But it is not yet known whether this will be sustained and 
develop further now that the collaboration has ended. 
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teachers’ own video observations of play activities in preschool, where they them- 
selves were participants. Teachers, their principals, and researchers met regularly at 
the university to collaboratively discuss the video recordings. On these occasions 
the researchers also provided further education on theoretical concepts useful for 
analysing play activities in preschool, such as metacommunication and intersubjec- 
tivity. The outcome was the theorisation of Play-Responsive Early Childhood 
Education and Care (PRECEC), consisting of a coherent conceptualisation of teach- 
ing, as a responsive activity, and play, as something participants signal to each other 
through shifts between communicating and acting as is and as if. A challenge we 
discuss in this chapter is how to deal with the ‘unknown’ in a practice-based research 
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Introduction 


In an often-cited article on what is commonly referred to researcher-practitioner 
cooperation in educational research, Wagner (1997) points out that two critical 
arguments have been raised in the field. The first is that when teachers are not 
involved in the research process, it is hard to generate findings that are useful for 
practitioners. Phrased in other terms, the research will lack pragmatic validity 
(Nuthall, 2004). The second critical argument Wagner (1997) highlights is that there 
exist asymmetries of power in educational research. According to this reasoning, the 
practitioners (i.e. the teachers, in Wagner’s view) therefore become the ‘oppressed’, 
and it is the oppressor (i.e. the researcher) who has the right to define the problems 
of investigation. The critique summarised in these two arguments has resulted in a 
development in the educational research field towards more collaborative projects 
and greater parity between researchers in academia and teachers in schools or pre- 
schools. A benefit of this kind of new research, mentioned in the literature, is that it 
may help to reduce the so-called theory-practice divide, due to its emphasis on 
action and research (Bevins & Price, 2014). In this chapter, an example of one such 
research project will be presented and discussed. The aim of the particular project 
was to take on the challenge of developing a didaktik for preschool, through empiri- 
cal and theoretical work. It started in late 2015 as a pilot project and then received 
funding for 2016-2019 from the Swedish Institute for Educational Research.! 
Participants initially included 11 researchers from 3 universities, as well as princi- 
pals and preschool teachers from 7 preschool units. The didaktik that the project 
resulted in is referred to as Play-Responsive Early Childhood Education and Care, 
hereafter PRECEC (Pramling et al., 2019). The issues to be investigated in this 
chapter are how collaborative this collaborative project actually was and what its 
different aims were. These issues will be scrutinised by looking back at (i) the initial 
phase of the project, when field access was negotiated; (ii) the realisation phase, 
when the cooperation was elaborated; and (iii) the project’s outcomes. The purpose 
is to contribute critical reflections in relation to the now well-established form of 
collaborative research in which representatives from academia and schools/pre- 
schools carry out projects together and to the methodological research within 
the field. 


Field Access: From Whose Perspective? 


For obvious reasons, educational institutions are often in focus in educational 
research, and in this anthology (Wallerstedt et al., 2023), the institution in question 
is Early Childhood Education and Care (ECEC) (in Sweden often referred to simply 
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as preschool). The main actors in this kind of research are preschool teachers. 
Richard and Bélanger (2018) have conducted a study in which they scrutinise the 
reasoning that underpins teachers’ decision to take part in research projects or refuse 
to do so. Reviewing the literature on what is usually conceptualised as ‘field access’, 
they identify some factors of importance. In the first place, it is crucial to establish 
a relationship between the researchers and other participants that is characterised by 
a sense of trust. Trust is a necessary condition for several reasons. One that Richard 
and Bélanger point out is that, as teaching practices can sometimes be private in 
nature, teachers taking part in a study can have the sense they are being evaluated. 
This can be a reason why teachers refuse to participate, and therefore trust among 
participants is important. It has also been shown to be crucial that teachers have an 
interest in the subject of research. Lacking such interest, or already having a heavy 
workload, are possible reasons for declining invitations to take part in research 
projects. 

In order to reflect on how the project leading to the theory of PRECEC started, 
I will go through the very first emails between the preschool principal and one of the 
researchers at the university. In these few messages, the different perspectives on the 
emerging aim of the project are revealed: 

August 23, 2015: Email from preschool principal to researcher 


There are a number of us preschool principals in the district who have Developmental 
Pedagogy as a common ground for our work. Most of the time, we feel somewhat lonely, 
and we’re jealous looking at other networks that Reggio preschools are part of. Is there any 
possibility that the university could help set up a network for us? We’re willing to contribute 
so that it can become a reality. (my translation) 


Two things are important in this email. First, the initiative for the collaboration 
comes from the preschools. However, the driving force here is the preschools’ 
administration rather than the teachers. This fact has both its strength and weak- 
nesses. One could assume that the preschool principals’ support for the project is a 
guarantee that the issue of workload is taken care of. The principal writing the email 
above explicitly says that they (the leadership) are willing to contribute in necessary 
ways. That she turns to the university with her question is also a sign of some basic 
sense of trust. However, what we do not know is how widespread and anchored the 
interest in the focus of the suggested collaboration, in this case Developmental 
Pedagogy (Pramling Samuelsson & Asplund Carlsson, 2008), is among the teach- 
ers. One aspect that Richard and Bélanger (2018) point out in their study is that the 
school administration sometimes plays an authoritarian role, forcing teachers to 
participate without considering their views. Without saying that this was the case 
here, it is important to note that collaboration with preschools (or schools) arguably 
needs to be viewed in a differentiated way — several actors are involved, teachers as 
well as principals (and sometimes others), and each of them can have their own 
specific agenda and motives. 

The second aspect of interest in this first email, in relation to ‘field access’, is that 
it can be regarded as a two-way process. Discussing research, this is typically 
referred to as researchers getting access to the field of practice; but here, it could be 
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interpreted as the practitioners seeking access to the field of academia. Richard and 
Bélanger (2018) have found that teachers see participation in projects as an oppor- 
tunity to interact with the research community. Even if the initial question from the 
principal does not concern a research project, it is clear that she has positive expec- 
tations of the university as a possible partner in a collaboration. In the first response 
from the researcher, the different motives for collaboration become visible: 

August 25, 2015: Email from researcher to preschool principal 


The group I met yesterday was very excited, but they think we should start on a small scale 
with fewer preschools. See attachment, how we reason; and if you think this could be a way 
to start, that would be nice. We’ ll just call you partner preschools as a start. If we do it this 
way, we feel that both of us will win. We have a common problem that we want to solve. 
(my translation) 


In the attached letter, it was stated: 


In recent years, theoretical frameworks for understanding how to facilitate children’s learn- 
ing in preschool, in the form of Developmental Pedagogy (Pramling Samuelsson & Asplund 
Carlsson, 2008) and Variation Theory (Magnusson, 2013; Thulin, 2011), have been devel- 
oped. Teaching as a concept has also been theorised in relation to the context of preschool, 
a concept that has not previously been common in relation to preschool (Doverborg et al., 
2013; see also, Pramling Samuelsson & Pramling, 2011). This theorisation is still undergo- 
ing formation. Organising in terms of themework in preschool has been elaborated (e.g. 
Doverborg et al., 2020), while play as a ground for children’s learning in preschool has 
rather receded into the background. Play now needs to become a figure in further research 
and theorising. The goal of the project (and network) planned here is to generate and share 
new knowledge about how a didaktik for preschool can be developed in a way that does not 
exclude play. Wherein play consists, and how play comes into play in activities in preschool 
where teachers intend to develop children’s understanding and abilities, we do not presently 
know enough about. One may imagine that teachers contribute to children’s play and learn- 
ing through entering as participants in ongoing play, through relating to children’s play and 
contributing to further developing it, or through establishing new frames of play for chil- 
dren to act within. Identifying different ways in which play is treated in relation to learning, 
and particularly with a didaktik interest, what is made into content, and how this is done in 
these activities need to be investigated. It is also possible to see play and learning as a poten- 
tial field of tension — however, what tensions come into play needs to be studied in actual 
settings. (my translation) 


It can be noted here that what is formulated by the researchers in the attachment is 
a tentative research idea. This was before the actual research application had been 
written and, of course, before the project was carried out. Today we can see that we 
have changed our view from treating play as something that one can base teaching 
on to seeing teaching as responsive to play (Pramling, et al., 2019). Two days later 
the preschool principal responds, in this email declaring her interest in their becom- 
ing a partner preschool, as suggested by the researcher; but at the same time, she 
clarifies her view of what it means and what she hopes to gain: 
August 27, 2015: Email from preschool principal to researcher 


Over the last 2 years we’ve been working with formulating an overall idea and have devel- 
oped a working and developmental organisation, connection to theory, and systematic qual- 
ity management. Our next step, this year, is to assign a preschool teacher at each preschool 
with the task of leading the process there. Together with us, they will deepen our work with 
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theory and systematic quality management. [...] What we need right now, for us and the 
process leaders, is increased knowledge in Developmental Pedagogy. The next step could 
absolutely be what you describe — play-based didaktik. [...] What we want from a network, 
from our perspective, we who work with Developmental Pedagogy, is a newsletter about 
new research, lectures, and an annual conference, possibilities for exchange with other 
preschool principals, and workshops where preschool teachers have discussions with per- 
sonnel from other preschools. (my translation) 


In this exchange of messages, the different agendas for collaboration emerge. They 
can be explained in light of what Bevins and Price (2014) write in their study on 
collaborations between academics and teachers: teachers work within an environ- 
ment that is regulated by certain goals and policies. For example, preschools have 
the Education Act and a curriculum to follow. This creates a strong culture of 
accountability requirements. We can see this in the principal’s emphasis on system- 
atic quality management, which is typically the principal’s remit. The university, 
Bevins and Price (2014) write, is typically less structured. Researchers can, to a 
greater extent, choose what work they carry out. As Bevins and Price state, ‘teachers 
may play an important role in contributing to the development of knowledge rather 
than being relegated to consumers of generated knowledge’ (p. 271). An interpreta- 
tion of this statement could be that it is the researchers who relegate teachers to a 
subordinate position, but it is noteworthy that it could be the other way around, with 
the teachers putting themselves in a position as consumers of knowledge. In this 
case, the researcher argued that “we have a common problem that we want to solve’, 
but here ‘we’ is a rhetorical statement. It is the researchers who have decided what 
this common problem is. Even if the principal recognises the problem, which can be 
seen when she writes ‘the next step could absolutely be what you describe’, she still 
persists that it is a newsletter, lectures, and an annual conference that they are 
asking for. 

The Swedish Institute for Educational Research, which came to be the funding 
agency for this project, has as one of its requirements that the challenges that a proj- 
ect addresses need to be grounded in the questions of the teachers. In the application 
for our project, we argued that this was the case, but reflecting on these initial 
emails, it becomes clear that the very first turns in the communication consisted of 
different wishes: one that was interested in searching for the unknown (how play 
and learning can be integrated in teaching) and one that concerned searching for 
clarifications of what was already known — spreading the established knowledge 
about Developmental Pedagogy. However the latter arguably does not constitute a 
research problem, and based on this initial communication, a common research 
interest was gradually established between the partners. In the following emails, we 
will find that they come to a kind of agreement: 

August 28, 2015: Email from researcher to preschool principal 


We have come to understand that teachers generally don’t understand how play is con- 
nected to learning, and this is what we want to investigate further, both to understand and to 
develop Developmental Pedagogy so that this becomes clear. To be able to do this, we need 
help from those who work in practice, to be able to get better at showing what it is. [...] We 
want to work something out together with you, not that we have the answers — instead, 
that’s what we’re searching for together. (my translation) 
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September 3, 2015: Email from preschool principal to researcher 


We agree with what you write, and we find play-based didaktik very interesting and excit- 
ing. What we struggle with in practice is to get the teaching — the aims — integrated in play 
[...]. Can we meet up to talk more about what this can mean for both of us? Looking for- 
ward to an exciting collaboration! (my translation) 


The first meeting between the researchers and preschool teachers took place in 
December 2015 at the university. Before this first meeting, the teachers had video- 
recorded play episodes from their preschools — recorded by the teachers themselves, 
at the initiative of the researchers. At the meeting, the teachers and researchers dis- 
cussed the recordings, and the principals met with one of the researchers for their 
own discussion. The first meeting turned out well, and thereafter these meetings 
were held about six times a year, in various forms, for 3 years. In the second year, 
the project also received funding and came to include more preschools from another 
region in Sweden. 


An Academia-Preschool Cooperation: Of What Kind? 


It could be argued that all educational research in schools involves cooperation of 
some kind between researchers and teachers, whether implicit or explicit (Wagner, 
1997). The cooperation can be categorised as extractive, clinical partnership, or co- 
learning agreement (see also Bjorklund & Palmér, this volume, Chap. 3). What dif- 
fers between these types is mainly who the agent of inquiry is and what the object 
of inquiry is. In an extractive cooperation, the researchers use the school setting for 
“extracting knowledge’, and it is not necessary that the participating teachers under- 
stand the purpose of the research. In a clinical partnership, a shared understanding 
of purpose is worth striving for, since practitioners are engaged in inquiry, even if 
the researcher is the agent of it. The practitioners can assist the researcher, but are 
still the ones who are being studied. In a co-learning agreement, the form of work is 
more interactive, and the asymmetries are reduced. The teachers and researchers 
work together and engage in both action and reflection. It could be argued that 
reflection is also an action, but this is the term Wagner uses to describe the different 
types of contributions. Wagner stresses that these forms of cooperation are not cat- 
egorically positive or negative; rather, it depends on the aim of the research. But in 
a co-learning agreement, both teachers and researchers can be regarded as change 
agents, active in different institutions, which ensures change initiatives in separate 
arenas. This means that teachers share their new knowledge with their colleagues, 
as do the researchers in the research community. 

Zipin and Hattam (2009) argue, based on a discussion of action-based research, 
that it is important to scrutinise the partial perspectives of the distinct participants, 
especially one’s own. Wagner’s (1997) categories can be useful in this, given our 
role as researchers in the PRECEC project. It is tempting to say that our cooperation 
was a co-learning agreement. But even if we framed it, in Wagner’s words, as ‘a 
shared research enterprise’ in which ‘both are engaged in action and reflection’ 
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(p. 16), this can be questioned. As mentioned, the design we followed entailed meet- 
ing at the university, where we watched and analysed video recordings that the 
preschool teachers had brought. The meetings also came to include lectures by the 
researchers, which served as starting points for the next rounds of video recordings. 
For example, one lecture was given about narrative play, and we ended that session 
by asking the teachers to bring recordings of such play scenarios to the next meet- 
ing. The lecture topics were chosen based on the researchers” knowledge from pre- 
vious studies in preschool. They were also planned in response to what came up in 
the discussions with the teachers. But when did the actual analysis take place, if we 
consider analysis from a researcher's perspective? To conduct an Interaction 
Analysis (Derry et al., 2010; Jordan & Henderson, 1995), which was the main 
method of analytical work we applied in the studies, careful transcripts on a turn- 
by-turn basis are required; and these transcripts were made later, by the researchers. 
The teachers left the recordings with the researchers, and in this sense our roles 
were clearly separated. The cooperation might better be described as a clinical part- 
nership, in which ‘efforts are made by both practitioners and researchers to develop 
a shared understanding of their separate but complementary enterprises’ (p. 15). 

Returning to the need for trust, previously discussed in relation to field access, it 
is important to also consider it when reflecting on how the cooperation turned out. 
In a literature review by Vescio et al. (2008) on professional learning communities, 
they state that “successful collaborative efforts include strategies that “open” prac- 
tice in ways which encourage sharing, reflecting and taking risks necessary to 
change’ (p. 84). Even if what is discussed in the present chapter is a research proj- 
ect, the meetings at the university functioned as a professional learning community, 
where teachers showed their work to each other and shared their thoughts on it. In 
the collaboration, a sense of trust is a necessary condition for the teachers to open 
up. In this project this meant showing themselves to be players, taking part in chil- 
dren’s activities in preschool that were open-ended in nature. Of particular interest 
in the study were situations in which the teachers did not have control over the situ- 
ation, that is, a distinct plan for what should happen. This was a precondition for 
searching for the unknown, both in concrete terms (what would happen in the open- 
ended play) and metaphorically (trying to find a new way of considering the teach- 
er’s role in preschool, that is, the desired empirical data that we could analyse to 
generate research results). Video-recording oneself in situations of these kinds, and 
showing it to colleagues, researchers, and even principals, can be seen as taking a 
risk. Because the teachers had the courage to do this, the project could be seen suc- 
cessful in this regard. After a year had passed, in a reflection note, a teacher in the 
project wrote the following: 


It’s very helpful to see yourself and other teachers on film. To see how we integrate with the 
children becomes so clear. It’s a very useful tool for us to make our practice visible. We 
should prioritise using this media even more to document and analyse our practice. You 
don’t need that many films to enable a good dialogue around what, how, and why. But it’s 
also hard to see yourself! It’s been good that we’ve had the same tasks to study, so that we 
don’t video-record just anything. It’s been easier to watch others’ data. There’s been a kind 
of pressure that we should produce something, and there hasn’t always been time for it. 
When you lack time for planning, the results will easily fail. (my translation) 
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This note can tell us something about the teacher’s experience. She appreciated 
working with video as a method, even though she felt it was hard to watch herself. 
The collegial conversations, and the observations being structured around specific 
themes, were helpful. 

In order to create an environment of trust, one could turn to Bevins and Price’s 
(2014) model of successful collaborations. They find that both task support and 
team support are needed. Task support means that participants have enough time to 
engage in the project and a fair workload. Again, this was facilitated in the PRECEC 
project by the principals’ active involvement. Team support concerns the group 
dynamic, mutuality, and cohesion. It could be argued that, in this project, this was 
mainly the researchers’ responsibility. Actions taken to create this mutuality 
included live-in seminars, where the teachers as well as the researchers presented 
tentative findings. The researchers presented analysis and conclusions, and the 
teachers presented how they had changed their everyday work with the children in 
preschool. Giving voice to “both sides’ was a way of acknowledging the develop- 
ments resulting from the project in the different fields of research and preschool 
practice. This also offered an opportunity to articulate one’s own perspective and 
receive feedback. It should be noted that this also required a sense of trust in the 
researchers. Had we conducted an analysis that made sense to the teachers, did they 
recognise their own work? Did we succeed in presenting pragmatically valid results? 
The teachers became our referees in this respect. Richard and Bélanger (2018) find 
that one obstacle teachers experience in applying knowledge from research is that 
the specific language used is unfamiliar to them. That the project went on for a lon- 
ger time may have helped in building a common vocabulary for communicating 
about what was happening in the analysed play scenarios. 


Outcomes of the Project 


We have claimed that one of the project’s outcomes was the theorisation of PRECEC 
(Pramling, et al., 2019), consisting of a coherent conceptualising of teaching, as a 
responsive activity, and play, as something participants signal to each other through 
shifts between communicating and acting as is and as if. This theorisation was 
grounded in different theoretical fields, such as psychology, communication studies, 
and education, but equally important is that it was grounded in the empirical analy- 
sis of activities taking place in preschool. This analysis was only possible thanks to 
the clinical partnership with teachers, actively supported by principals. In Bevins 
and Price’s (2014) list of benefits of action research, one thing they mention is the 
possibility to reduce the so-called theory-practice divide (for a discussion of this 
somewhat problematic division, see Pramling & Wallerstedt, this volume, Chap. 
12). Action research will support the development of theory specifically to inform 
practice (e.g. the practice of teaching in preschool), which is contextual. Elliot 
(2009) reflects on this matter from an epistemological point of view, arguing that it 
is time to abandon the view of scientists and practitioners (e.g. teachers) as being 
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separated by a tight boundary. The tradition of educational research, he points out, 
is grounded in phronesis — the kind of wisdom relevant to practical action, implying 
good judgement. Phronesis can be contrasted to theoria, which to Plato meant con- 
templation, speculation, and ‘looking at’. Educational theory must be practically 
valid and grounded in teachers’ shared ‘practical understanding’. From a post- 
modern view, this can be contested, as theory has come to be associated with essen- 
tial and unchanging truth, according to Elliot. He claims that phronesis as a mode of 
practical reasoning can also capture the meaning of theoria. Three aspects of theoria 
in educational action research can be pointed out: (1) It is a process of reasoning that 
yields ‘universal knowledge’. (2) It constructs a clear and systematic view of its 
subject matter. And (3) it enables the prediction of future possibilities (p. 32). Elliot 
argues that research conducted in collaboration with practice, as discussed in this 
chapter, can be ‘of universal significance by throwing light on possibilities for 
action in other situations’ (p. 35). This is what he argues should be described 
as theory. 

In line with Elliot’s argumentation, the result of our project is new theory. But it 
also resulted in a network, eagerly monitored by the principals (see the initial 
emails, above). The network has today grown into a platform for participating pre- 
schools all over the country. On the digital platform, recorded lectures are posted. 
Teachers present to each other at regular seminars, and there is an annual conference 
at which both teachers and researchers share new insights. However, the initial ten- 
sion still remains. The teachers and principals ask for further education, and the 
researchers look for further possibilities to identify, investigate, and get funding for 
new topics of research. Hence, a collaborative project, with teachers and researchers 
working together, may always be followed by a division in motives, even if the 
overall goal is the same: a developed preschool teacher profession and a preschool 
that serves a sustainable future. This division should not necessarily be taken as sign 
of insufficient quality but perhaps even the opposite, collaborating without reducing 
differences (i.e. no homogenisation). 


Conclusion 


This chapter contains a number of critical reflections that can contribute to the 
methodological field of research conducted in close collaboration with schools and 
preschools. In sum, these are the following: 


— Talking about researchers and practitioners, as is common in the field, is blunt 
terminology. ‘Practitioners’ often entail different professions, in this case pre- 
school teachers and preschool principals. 

— Field access should be regarded as a two-way process. While researchers may 
need access to the field of preschools, preschool teachers and principals also 
need access to academia. 
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— In order to create an environment of trust, one can turn to Bevins and Price’s 
(2014) model of successful collaborations. They find that both task support and 
team support are needed. Task support means that participants have enough time 
to engage in the project and a fair workload. Again, this was facilitated in the 
PRECEC project by the principals’ active involvement. Team support concerns 
group dynamic, mutuality, and cohesion. It could be argued that in this project, 
this was mainly the researchers’ responsibility. Actions taken to create this mutu- 
ality included live-in seminars, where the teachers as well as the researchers 
presented tentative findings. 
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Abstract This chapter reports on the emerging findings during the first year of a 
design- and inquiry-based research project called Kindergarten Teacher as a 
Researcher. The project attempts to implement a design for collaboration and 
knowledge co-creation through a workshop methodology called Exploration and 
Pedagogical Innovation Laboratories (EX-PED-LAB). The project was funded by 
the Research Council of Norway as a starting grant for the common initiative of the 
Agency for Kindergartens (Bergen City, Norway) and the KINDknow Research 
Centre [BARNkunne — Senter for barnehageforskning], located at Western Norway 
University of Applied Sciences (HVL). The goal of the workshop laboratory was 
twofold: (1) to support early childhood educational leaders and staff in enhancing 
the quality of kindergartens in close collaboration with researchers and (2) to 
research three areas of common interest: the play, exploration, and learning 
environment; collaboration with families; and leadership and governance. This 
chapter highlights a set of features for success, as well as takeaway points for the 
further development of the workshop methodology, tailored to future early childhood 
partnership research programmes. Drawing on the case of the EX-PED-LAB 
project, the chapter seeks to describe the features of the success of and barriers to 
collaborative explorative processes and knowledge-creating practices in practices- 
developing research. These insights will be beneficial for further investigations, 
consolidations, and refinements of the workshop methodology. 
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Introduction 


This chapter explores what can be learnt from using workshops as a methodology 
for research on early childhood education and care (ECEC) professionals, 
specifically how this approach can inform the research domain of knowledge 
co-creation, involving practitioners and researchers in what we here propose be 
labelled practices-developing research. Knowledge is understood as closely linked 
to personal and collective inquiries through practice, meta-dialogues, imagination, 
exploration, new actions, and new discoveries. These knowledge processes are 
relational, something always in the making, and are shaped and reshaped over time 
as new demands and events are encountered. Knowledge is shaped in the making 
and remaking, in reflecting on the past, and in exploring future events. 

The chapter presents the emerging findings during the first year of a design- and 
inquiry-based research developing a methodology in which the co-creation of 
knowledge was a central premise. In design research, knowledge is created through 
successive judgement and process evaluations whilst designing and building an 
artefact. The artefact in our project was a working model for practices development 
research. Design- and inquiry-based research blends empirical educational research 
with the theory-driven design of learning environments. The Design-Based Research 
Collective (2003) claims that a design approach helps us understand the relationships 
amongst educational theory, the designed artefact, and practice. Design is central in 
efforts to foster learning, create usable knowledge, and advance theories of learning 
and teaching in complex settings. It may also contribute to the growth of the human 
capacity for change. 

Within this overall approach, we built a workshop methodology called 
Exploration and Pedagogical Innovation Laboratories (EX-PED-LAB) from earlier 
engagement in participatory research, drawing theoretical inspiration from relational 
ontologies and using transformative change as the aim (e.g. Odegaard, 2020, 2021; 
Schei & Ødegaard, 2013). 

Workshop as a word has become part of our everyday language and requires no 
further explanation, but as a methodological concept, it should be defined. According 
to @rngreen and Levinsen (2017), workshop as a concept is weakly defined from an 
academic perspective, as its formats and uses have been developed within authentic 
contexts (workplaces, the arts, and politics). As such, our chapter will contribute to 
an in-depth description of a series of workshops as a practice and a research 
methodology. 

The intent of our workshop laboratory was twofold: (1) to support early child- 
hood educational leaders and staff in enhancing the quality of kindergartens in close 
collaboration with researchers and (2) to research three areas of common interest: 
the play, exploration, and learning environment; collaboration with families; and 
ECEC leadership and governance. The project involved participatory, co-creative, 
and ethnographic methods, creating opportunities for partners to explore, investigate, 
and develop practice innovation and knowledge together. 
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Following a design- and inquiry-based research model, it was important during 
the first year of the project to recognise limitations and find helpful insights for 
further refinement and improvement. Against this background, we outline the 
following questions: 


1. What are the enabling features of action that drive pedagogical innovations, and 
what are the barriers (tensions) to the workshop methodology in partnership 
research collaboration in the case of EX-PED-LAB? 

2. What are the takeaway points for the further development of the workshop meth- 
odology, tailored to future developments of early childhood partnership research 
programmes? 


The chapter is structured as follows. We first outline the contextual and conceptual 
background of EX-PED-LAB, describing the main aspects and concepts of the 
workshop methodology. We briefly summarise previous research that depicts a rela- 
tively recent shift in the relationship between universities and society from knowl- 
edge translation (or utilisation) to knowledge production and innovation. We include 
an outline of the state of the art of workshop as a practice and as a field of research. 
Moreover, we provide examples to illustrate some of the enabling features of action, 
as well as some barriers. Finally, the chapter concludes with a number of takeaway 
points for further development that we anticipate will be helpful when expanding 
the project and can indicate areas for further research. 


Case Context and Rationale 


In the local setting of the city of Bergen, Norway, kindergarten teacher staff, the 
Bergen City management team, and a research team from KINDknow worked 
together, funded by the Research Council of Norway (2018), as a starting grant for 
the common initiative of the Agency for Kindergartens (Bergen City, Norway) and 
the KINDknow Research Centre (HVL). 

The initiative followed a growing global trend of creating knowledge in vertical 
interdisciplinary research teams to address the complex and challenging problems 
that the ECEC sector faces, with a particular interest in local demands and 
possibilities. Key policy documents and research identify teachers’ professional 
qualifications as one of the core issues in qualifying early childhood services and 
recommend investment in innovative in-service professional development as a key 
long-term strategy to promote ECEC quality (Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development [OECD], 2012, 2018). Despite a good understand- 
ing of the value and purpose of research partnerships, a follow-up evaluation of 
Competence for the Kindergarten of the Future (Sivertsen et al., 2020) showed that, 
in practice, such collaboration is challenging. This trend of efforts to find solutions 
to help bridge the gap between what is considered practical versus academic knowl- 
edge has lasted several decades (Wagner, 1997) and has proven to be a difficult issue 
to solve (Bentley & Toth, 2020). 
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In Scandinavia, participative practices have been seen as powerful democratising 
elements that can also be used to involve citizens and influential groups in co-creating 
social innovation in areas such as governmentality (Ind & Coates, 2013). In the 
domains of public health, medicine, and education, collaboration in interdisciplinary 
teams is considered crucial for a deeper and more holistic approach to solving 
citizens’ societal and individual problems (Archer, 2012; Bærheim et al., 2022). 

The development of good quality in ECEC is a common concern for national and 
local governments, kindergarten staff, parents, and kindergarten researchers. The 
benefits of collaboration between researchers and teachers have been recognised 
politically, professionally, and internationally (Alvestad et al., 2019; Norwegian 
Directorate for Education and Training, 2018). In enhancing competencies and 
capabilities in the sector, the transformative power of collaborative exploration and 
the co-creation of knowledge are often described as altering the roles of citizens, 
users, and professionals in ways that support sustainable public value outcomes 
(OECD, 2018; Pestoff, 2019; Wals, 2010). 

Although there is broad consensus that innovative approaches can potentially 
enhance teachers’ learning through networking, research-based initiatives, coaching, 
mentoring, counselling, supervision, teamwork, collegiality, and co-learning (Wals, 
2010), we know less about the processual details in partnerships involving 
kindergartens and universities (Urban et al., 2012). Workshop methodology, as a 
framing factor for collaborative learning and partnership research, is less docu- 
mented (Ørngreen & Levinsen, 2017; Borgen & Ødegaard, 2021). 

The overall aim of EX-PED-LAB was to go beyond the theory-practice divide in 
ECEC by recognising multiple forms of knowledge and going beyond the traditional 
professional learning paradigm, which is structured by top-down models. In such a 
model, knowledge is generated outside the local practice and is transmitted or 
translated to teachers with expectations of the implementation of a required 
programme or particular content. With EX-PED-LAB as a design- and inquiry- 
based project, we aimed to work in a three-part collaboration, providing opportunities 
for head teachers (the kindergartens’ managers), pedagogical leaders (kindergarten 
teachers), and researchers (1) to mirror, negotiate, respond to, and follow up on each 
kindergarten involved and on the network of four kindergartens in order to identify 
topics for exploration and inquiry. It could be a problem, but it could also be an area 
of particular interest. The issues to explore in depth were negotiated in this three- 
part collaboration (2) to innovate, change, and theorise practices in a collaborative 
effort between the participants, as well as (3) to investigate the processes at the 
workshops and document in-between work tasks as visual, narrative observations of 
children and staff. 

We addressed a mutual interest in collaborative learning and transformation 
within the partnership. First, we aimed to support early childhood educational 
leaders and staff in enhancing the quality of kindergartens through exploration, with 
the goal of achieving pedagogical innovation and change. Second, we aimed to 
support researchers in finding new problems and understandings of ECEC practices 
and conditions for exploration and pedagogical innovation, in addition to exploring 
research areas and topics of common interest. 
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The group of researchers involved were not new to collaborating with the ECEC 
field and had a mixed background. Some were ECEC teachers and knew the field 
from various positions, including their own practices as kindergarten teachers, 
heads, and teacher educators and, later, through a meta-perspective on the field 
through research training and ECEC research. Others had a variety of disciplinary 
backgrounds in research and teaching at the university, and some were experts with 
backgrounds in other sectors. The heads who were involved were all experienced as 
leaders, with further education in leadership and organisational learning. 

The EX-PED-LAB idea was motivated by the above-mentioned need for new 
knowledge on how to conduct collaborative research in partnerships. As a starting 
point, we based our ideas on our own previous experiences from projects that were 
designed and carried out in negotiation with stakeholders in the field. The concept 
of a participatory agentic space, which represents the curricular space in which 
children can move and act in flux with the ecological frames of institutions, was 
already developed in the thesis Narrative Meaning Making in Preschool (Odegaard, 
2007) as an attempt to conceptualise the conditions for children’s participation in 
everyday practices. A point made here was that, even if a space is made for 
participation, it will be a regulated space conditioned and controlled by the 
structures, rules, and regulations set by authorities and further conditioned by the 
participants, because every form of participation involves various levels of 
constraints and possibilities—societal, institutional, and personal (Hedegaard, 
2008). How different participants use and exploit the space for participation will 
influence the extent to which, and how, they can be agentic. This concept is also 
relevant to practices-development research. 

In the context of collaboration across sectors, Edwards (2005) has developed the 
concept of relational agency to conceptualise how successful partnerships are 
formed and maintained. Collaboration across sectors involves tension because of 
the differences amongst the sectors. This is a place where different practices with 
different histories, knowledge, and values meet (Edwards, 2010). 

Under the leadership of Elin Eriksen Ødegaard, a project initiated and funded by 
the Directorate for Education and Training in six regions in Norway was carried out 
in the county of Hordaland in 2012 in collaboration with 11 kindergartens, 150 staff 
members, and 4 researchers from the research group Kindergarten as an Arena for 
Cultural Formation (e.g. Kyrkjebø et al., 2013; Schei & Ødegaard, 2013). For 
research purposes, we later followed up on some of these kindergartens. For 
instance, in 2016-2017 we followed up on a narrative inquiry of the use of musical 
artefacts in everyday practices (Shcei & Ødegaard, 2017) and in 2020-2021 on a 
case study of long-time transitions and transformation into cultures of collaborative 
exploration of the local and global culture (Ødegaard, 2020; Ødegaard, 2021). Some 
of the tasks developed in this project were further negotiated, improved, and tailored 
to this new group of collaborators, the ECEC agency of the city of Bergen, and the 
researchers from the KINDknow Research Centre. 

Furthermore, the EX-PED-LAB workshop methodology built on narrative 
inquiry (Clandinin & Connelly, 1995; Dewey, 1938; Paley, 1995) and cultural- 
historical perspectives, such as pedagogical experiment (Hedegaard, 2008) and 
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dialogism (Bakhtin, 1981). Praxeological inspirations (Kemmis et al., 2014; 
Oliveira-Formoshino & Forrmosinho, 2012), as well as knowledge inspirations 
from transformative learning and organisational change (e.g. Senge et al., 2000; 
Wals, 2010), are designated inspirations built into the methodology. These were the 
researchers’ methodological backgrounds for entering partnership research. Also 
important in the construction of the model were premises of participatory design 
and an anchoring in the national and local frameworks on ECEC, set out by the city 
parliament of Bergen and the Agency of Early Childhood Education, which selected 
four ECEC institutions to participate in the workshops. In the further 
operationalisation of the workshop content, the heads of the kindergartens (called 
head teachers) became negotiating partners in planning the workshops and in 
following up on their organisations. Therefore, EX-PED-LAB was established 
against the background of a long-term puzzle and inquiry into understanding the 
drivers of transformative understanding and for achieving innovation and change in 
the ECEC sector, with the ultimate aim of addressing the long-term, wicked problem 
(Bentley & Toth, 2020) of how to best support and provide good institutional lives 
for children through practices-development research. 


Co-creation of Knowledge 


Many of the key factors affecting competencies and capabilities in the ECEC sector 
are social and relational. In particular, the relational aspects of the processes when 
people work across disciplinary boundaries appear to require more attention (Ness 
& Riese, 2015, p. 29). However, as Ness and Riese (2015) state, looking at Bakhtin’s 
(1984) dialogical principle, we can see that knowledge and meaning are created in 
the tension between different voices, and ‘meaning making occurs when different 
voices, different world views or perspectives get in touch with one another’ (p. 30). 
This was illustrated in a follow-up study of a kindergarten that was working on 
developing and refining its practices over the years. Starting out by working with 
local cultures and staff when confronted with an increasingly multicultural society, 
and holding meetings with families that could offer more diverse resources to the 
kindergarten’s curriculum, the staff transitioned into increasingly new activities for 
exploration that actualised the local culture and heritage; this has added to our 
understanding of how kindergarten practice conditions the cultural formation of 
children, going from monocultural to multicultural entities (@degaard, 2020, 2021). 

Drawing from these insights, the design of our EX-PED-LAB project was staged 
as a collaborative and co-creative knowledge process based on the definition of co- 
creation as follows: 


... a process through which two or more public and private actors attempt to solve a shared 
problem, challenge, or task through a constructive exchange of different kinds of knowledge, 
resources, competences, and ideas that enhance the production of public value in terms of 
visions, plans, policies, strategies, regulatory frameworks, or services, either through a 
continuous improvement of outputs or outcomes or through innovative step-changes that 
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transform the understanding of the problem or task at hand and lead to new ways of solving 
it. (Torfing et al., 2019, p. 802) 


From the start, the view of the co-creation of knowledge was an important pillar of 
the project. There were several reasons for this, as mentioned; initiatives and impair- 
ments are found in political documents and in premises set out by collaborating 
stakeholders, all of which stem from the epistemological viewpoint of the research- 
ers. However, claiming success in innovation and transformation through the co- 
creation of a knowledge approach is a tricky business. If success means being 
certain that a particular intervention caused change, innovation, or learning, we 
need to look carefully at the case level. Generalising to other settings would be dif- 
ficult. Thinking with the concept of participatory agentic space, we acknowledge 
that a certain workshop methodology and design will always meet a complex and 
entangled set of conditions for the agentic participatory space given (e.g. an institu- 
tional culture, a leadership style, a participant’s knowledge view, conceptualisations 
of research, personal attitudes, values, intellectual and creative capacity, capability, 
and investment of time and energy in the project). What a design- and inquiry-based 
project, such as EX-PED-LAB, enables us to do is to create a participatory agentic 
space with opportunities for the co-creation of knowledge. From learning theory, we 
know that being involved with a variety of voices and being confronted with differ- 
ent worldviews are productive for learning and development, but despite all this 
theoretical knowledge, it is not commonly practised or well understood (Ind & 
Coates, 2013). 

EX-PED-LAB provides an arena for co-creative practice, which means that 
ideas, data, and results are elicited, presented, mirrored, responded to, negotiated, 
changed, and redeveloped. This arena needs to stage possibilities for productive 
dialogues, which can be characterised by the fact that the parties open their minds 
to understanding one another. In order to create and organise such a staging, we 
need to draw on a broad and eclectic source material rather than adopt a narrow 
view. The concept of co-creation has a diverse heritage from psychotherapy, 
management science, innovation and open innovation, design, literary theory, and 
creativity practice (Ind & Coates, 2013). We can also find recent relevant explorative 
studies with the public health domain, where co-creation is a multi-dimensional 
construct starting out from the very start of a research design (Darlington & Masson, 
2021, Daly-Smith, et al., 2020). Based on the findings of Darlington and Masson 
(2021), co-creation is a voluntary-based process of bottom-up collaboration 
informed by values of diversity, mutual trust, openness, autonomy, freedom, respect 
and shared expertise, responsibility, and decision-making. This research highlights 
that co-creation can result in out-of-the-box, new or improved tailored health- 
promoting practices and projects, which address a co-defined need, for the benefit 
of all members of the group. 

From these various strands, we can locate ideas for practice work in the work- 
shops and in the participants’ in-between tasks. Ind and Coates (2013) suggest that, 
from participatory design, we can learn that involving end users leads to more rel- 
evant and usable services. They state that this implies researchers’ willingness to 
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engage with participants and incorporate their suggestions for the benefit of users 
and the organisation. Participatory design, such as design- and inquiry-based think- 
ing, can involve the development of prototypes as a means of testing user reactions. 
We consider EX-PED-LAB, in this first year of action, as such a prototype idea 
being tested. 

From narrative inquiry, we learn that there are interesting interconnections 
amongst places, people, and communities (Caine et al., 2021). This implies that new 
ideas we can think with and act by have been significantly shaped by our histories 
and by the places and social contexts we have lived in and that this complexity 
needs to be considered when researching practice; the aim is to understand what 
goes on in institutions and the conditions for acting upon the practices. 

From literary theory (Bakhtin, 1981), we learn that meaning is historically co- 
created and always responsive. This leaves an interpretation of what is going on as 
a two-way process. Whilst there is authorial (e.g. organisational management) intent 
in creating something, meaning emerges as the ideas are used and played out by the 
participants. The outcome of dialogues cannot be controlled. Face-to-face (digital 
or real-life) interactions and organisation-led interventions will always be unpre- 
dictable, even if a common focus is agreed upon. Human interaction and organisa- 
tions’ cultures and conditions work in a complex flux. However, the open-source 
movement (Ind & Coates, 2013) posits that starting with a gift produces more gen- 
erous returns. Giving something to people that creates meaning or utility generates 
reciprocal, responsive actions and can strengthen the sense of community. People 
are then willing to share their personal experiences and opinions for the joy of par- 
ticipation. We also learn from narrative inquiry that once stories of failure and suc- 
cess are shared, this triggers more stories from more participants, especially when it 
comes to critical event narratives, which stick in our memory because strong emo- 
tions are involved (Mertova & Webster, 2020). 

From collaborative innovation, we learn that breakthroughs come from group 
genius, not lone genius, even if the narrative is written to idolise one specific person. 
The Design-Based Research Collective (2003) demonstrates this idea, as also seen 
in the narrative created around Mikhail Bakhtin in the Bakhtin Circle (Clark & 
Holquist, 1984). Since the Renaissance, innovations have been dominantly generated 
by groups (Johnson, 2010; Laubé & Bruneau, 2012). 

From cultural psychology, psychotherapy, and neuroscience, we learn that an 
answer or insight is not simply out there waiting; it needs to be discovered in a 
co-creation process with others. The discovery of mirror neurons in newborn babies 
suggests that at this point the sensory-motor system is already set to be coordinated 
with other experiences (Braten, 2009) and will continue throughout one’s life. This 
process of shared understanding can be positioned within the concept of 
intersubjectivity (Braten, 2009; Linell, 2009). 

To sum up, thus far, co-creation can be a force for participation and democratisa- 
tion that creates meaning for participants and stakeholders. At the same time, it is an 
alternative research approach that explores and exploits the skills, creativity, and 
capability of all participants engaged. This is called the ‘postmodern pattern of 
sensemaking’, characterised by a ‘transparent, open-ended flow of social 
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communication built around the negotiation and renegotiation of meanings that 
leads to a networked, evolving social world’ (Ind & Coates, 2013, p. 92). The 
implication for EX-PED-LAB is that co-creation is viewed as a process that provides 
an opportunity for ongoing interaction in which participants are willing to share 
experiences with others within a sphere of trust. In return, participants can generate 
insights and knowledge. 


Workshop Methodology: Background and Components 


Workshops seem to have great potential for pedagogical innovation and partnership 
research in the direction of strengthening exploration and knowledge-building. An 
increased use of workshops as a qualitative research method within different 
research fields has been reported (Storvang et al., 2018). The term workshop is used 
in various contexts, often with respect to an arrangement in which a group of people 
learn, gain new knowledge, perform creative problem-solving, brainstorm, or 
innovate in relation to a domain-specific issue (Borgen & Ødegaard, 2021; O@rngreen 
& Levinsen, 2017). Tracing the origin of the word itself, we find that the term work- 
shop was used as early as 1556 with the definition of ‘a small establishment where 
manufacturing or handicrafts are carried out’ (Merriam-Webster Incorporated, 2016). 

@Mrngreen and Levinsen (2017) found three levels of workshop knowledge from 
an analysis of a literature review: workshops as a means, workshops as a practice, 
and workshops as a research methodology. Existing research predominantly focuses 
on how to conduct workshops and less on workshops as a research methodology. 

Workshops as a means refers to authentic workshops aimed at domain-specific 
issues. These are represented in a large body of literature in which a workshop is 
seen as a tool for achieving a goal. Two streams of research were identified. The first 
was literature on how to design, orchestrate, conduct, and facilitate workshops (e.g. 
cookbooks, frameworks, guidelines, and instructions). The second stream reported 
outcomes regarding participants’ new competencies, practices, knowledge, or ideas 
as a result of participating in authentic workshops—in-service training, design 
processes, workplace development, or societal development. 

Workshops as a practice focuses on examining the relationships between the 
workshop and its form and outcomes. This literature presented authentic workshop 
case studies, in which two key perspectives were identified: one examining the 
workshop as a format and the other participants’ domain-specific outcomes. 
Workshops as a practice were also characterised by aspects of development (e.g. the 
participants created work processes, designs, or other things). 

Workshops as a research methodology focus on studies using the workshop for- 
mat as a research methodology. Here the workshops were authentic, as they aimed 
to meet the participants’ expectations, and they were designed to accomplish a 
research purpose—to produce reliable and valid data on the domain in question. 

These workshop types have a set of shared features (e.g. workshops were 
arranged events of a limited duration, targeted at participants sharing a common 
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domain). Workshops promote genuine participation and typically involve a small 
group size in order to afford everyone personal attention and the chance to be heard. 
This is important because active participation and influence are expected. Both 
organisers and participants expect an outcome from the workshop, which could 
entail new insights, suggestions, or (re)designs of a product, process, or innovation. 
A final shared focus of these three levels of workshop knowledge is that workshops 
are specifically designed to fulfil a predefined, but not predictable, aim (Orngreen & 
Levinsen, 2017). 

Using workshops as a means for learning is not new in early childhood teacher 
education and staff development; they are often seen in teaching the arts and other 
creative means. Workshops as research blended with participatory staff development 
methodology are not that common; still, there are examples and traditions to learn 
from. These can be found in practice-developmental and practice-transformative 
methodologies. Some examples of these historical threads that were selected by and 
inspired the EX-PED-LAB group in the development of the methodology are as 
follows: 


1. Future workshops 


Future workshops (FWs) were used as an active method in the 1950s, 1960s, and 
1970s, inspired by the work of Austrian futurist Robert Jungk, who developed the 
basic form of the workshop for the purpose of enhancing democratic municipal 
decision-making. The FW method was further developed as a creative technique for 
societal groups to address real-life problems by discussing an unfavourable status 
quo and dreaming about a better future (Jungk & Muellert, 1987). By exchanging 
ideas and engaging in shared problem-solving, groups could find ways to reach their 
imagined future collectively. The FW method is a democratic and student-centred 
method based on at least three main phases: the critique phase, in which problems 
are identified and structured; the fantasy phase, in which desirable future situations 
are envisioned; and the implementation phase, in which the most promising ideas 
are chosen and an action plan made (Jungk & Muellert, 1987). A follow-up phase 
can also be added. 

All these original features were selected as inspiration for the development of the 
EX-PED-LAB methodology, through the inclusion of imagination and dream 
society perspectives as components of the workshops. 


2. Praxeological and change-laboratory approaches 


Praxeological education in pre-service and in-service education draws inspira- 
tion from Freire (Vandenbroeck, 2020), mainly carried out as a collaboration with 
people in context rather than to people (Boal, 1994; Kemmis et al., 2014; Oliveira- 
Formoshino & Forrmosinho, 2012; Paavola et al., 2004; Pascal & Bertram, 2012; 
Winterbottom & Mazzocco, 2014). In such a participatory approach, choice and 
collaborative practice with the community and staff in context are crucial. This 
pedagogy is grounded in real-world situations and is carried out by teachers in 
collaboration with the community at large, which will have a direct and passionate 
investment in what is occurring in the kindergarten (Pascal & Bertram, 2012). 
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Furthermore, it is done in the staff communities with an understanding of the 
domain of practice development and education as being conditional on interactions 
and relationships. Action and interaction drive the work in educational practices and 
reveal how participants can change their approaches to working with young children 
and their families. 

Organisations are products of how their members think and interact, so they 
maintain both structures and cultural codes (Senge et al., 2000, p. 19). Kemmis et al. 
(2014) propose a practice architecture in which educational practice follows a social 
ontology that analyses a social phenomenon as a praxis involving change and is 
composed of practices. Education is seen as a complex ecology of practices and the 
sites where it transpires and where practices intersect and develop, and its 
transformation is a matter of reconfiguring practices. Practice ecologies consider 
the conditions under which they take place. Kemmis et al. (2014) propose analytic 
categories, such as sayings, doings, and relatings. Sayings, doings, and relatings 
shape kindergartens’ practice architecture. Change and the development of 
pedagogical practices will involve changing this practice architecture. For 
participants, this will mean ‘[asking] critical questions of their practice and [acting] 
on these answers to re-form and transform practices in a cycle of critical reflection, 
planning, action and critique’ (Kemmis et al., 2014, p. 179). 

This ecological approach has inspired EX-PED-LAB to consider partner repre- 
sentation from a variety of stakeholders in a systemic way of thinking, and we pick 
up the component of the arrangement of a series of workshops with cyclic content. 
For the data generated, we ensure that we collect and create data on the levels of 
sayings, doings, and relatings. 


3. Inquiry-based approaches and working with stories 


According to John Dewey, inquiry is a process that begins with doubt and ends 
with knowledge and a set of beliefs that are so concrete that they can be acted upon, 
either overtly or in one’s imagination (Dewey, 1938, pp. 202-8). In EX-PED-LAB, 
this heritage from Dewey is obvious. A driver is a continuous puzzle in which 
participants wonder, ask questions, explore, and seek answers in order to understand 
more when engaging in inquiry (Schei & Ødegaard, 2017), and Dewey adds the 
need to eliminate the initial doubt. Play and exploration workshops are often 
associated with early childhood educational approaches; however, play and 
exploration are also actualised in adults’ collaboration in educational settings. 

Experiences are best articulated and understood in narrative languages, so 
EX-PED-LAB uses thinking and tools from the narrative inquiry methodology (e.g. 
Caine et al., 2021; Clandinin, 2013; Dewey, 1910; Kurtz, 2014; Schei & Ødegaard, 
2017). Narrative inquiry also problematises what counts as knowledge in research, 
which is considered relevant for EX-PED-LAB as a research methodology. 


4. Play design for imagination and innovation 


Gudiksen and Skovbjerg (2020) frame play design as a field of practice that can- 
not exclusively apply to a specific age or sector; rather, it can help one learn skills 
and build competencies to improve by acquiring a sense of detail for creating and 
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orchestrating prompts and triggers for play activities. Play activities can be used as 
vehicles for exploration and can be included in innovation processes. 

Giving play a space in workshops was relevant in the EX-PED-LAB methodol- 
ogy in many ways, as we integrated curiosity triggers and imagination tasks and 
encouraged the exploration of practices for surprises and special interesting 
discoveries. The observations highlighted by the staff at the workshops reflected the 
key elements of play (humour, imagination, playfulness, disruption, and motive 
orientation), and by bringing children’s play to the forefront of attention, the staff 
revealed a special ability to observe play and think with a playful mode. 


5. The pedagogical experiment 


Hedegaard (2008) places the pedagogical experiment within a cultural-historical 
tradition and its long history of using natural experiments as an intervention in 
everyday practice, with references to research by Vygotsky et al. (Hedegaard, 2008). 
The educational experiment covers elements of both paradigms of traditional 
experiment and action research, but according to Hedegaard there are significant 
differences between the respective methodologies of the educational experiment, 
the traditional experiment, and action research. The traditional experiment is 
interested in the effect of an independent variable on a dependent variable. Such 
studies are investigated by changing the independent variable in a predetermined 
way, as we can see today in quasi-experimental studies and randomised controlled 
trials. When it comes to the educational experiment and action research, there is a 
difference in the use of a theoretical premise. The pedagogical experiment is planned 
in relation to a theoretical system and not simply from agendas of practice. 

EX-PED-LAB includes components of the pedagogical experiment tailored to 
local questions and motivations for entering pedagogical experiments. EX-PED- 
LAB follows Hedegaard’s argument: theory is an important premise from the start; 
even if theory can be developed, it changes and is mended during the process. 

These inspirations can be summed up in Fig. 5.1. The structuring components are 
visualised as follows: 

Figure 5.1 illustrates how the acquisition of data as well as practices-develop- 
ment research was performed through a series of workshops. The series was based 
on an understanding of workshops as a transformative praxis in nine interrelated 
components. The structural components must not be read chronologically as they 
often occurred simultaneously, and some of them repeatedly; they should instead be 
read as a circle of fluctuating processes. 

The selected components involve sharing dilemmas and disturbances of prac- 
tices, as well as sharing recognition and hope, reflexivity, and critical assessment 
and dreams and imagination. Explorative processes should be collaborative. They 
also include identifying the focus for the planning of action. The research contains 
studies and explorations and could also include systematic experiments and testing. 
These processes include dialogues and the documentation of data creation/collection 
and knowledge acquisition. With new actions, new experiments, new sharing, and 
reintegration, we anticipate building competencies, capabilities, and new knowledge. 
As outlined in the sections above, the workshops were inspired by collaborative, 
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Fig. 5.1 Shared exploration and pedagogical innovation circle 


dialogical, inquiry-based, and network approaches that enable shared exploration as 
a crucial driver of transformative processes and pedagogical innovations. 


EX-PED-LAB: The First Year of the Workshop Methodology 


AS pointed out in the introduction, a mutual agreement was established between the 
city of Bergen and KINDknow. Negotiations began in 2017 in the application phase 
of the project. Important to both parties was the mutual effort to find ways of 
working in order to strengthen the sector. Participants from kindergartens were 
selected through a process in which the city called for head teachers to apply and 
participate. After a large group interview involving kindergartens that had applied, 
four head teachers with their kindergartens were selected. These four continued in 
the project throughout the first intensive year. After the first period of planning and 
negotiating content, we began with the first workshop, held on 1 day in January 
2020. In March 2020, Norwegian society closed due to the COVID-19 pandemic. 
Kindergartens were shut down until the end of April 2020, and when they opened, 
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strict COVID-19 regulations were enforced. Despite this demanding situation, the 
four head teachers participated in a series of workshops. The other participants were 
the director of the Agency for Kindergartens, two officials, and ten researchers from 
KINDknow. 

We formed a project leader team to carry out a more specific project focusing on 
the kindergarten teacher as a researcher. This team consisted of three researchers 
and three members of the Agency for Kindergartens, including its director. This 
team managed and facilitated the project at the structural level and also picked up 
on themes and problems derived from early project negotiation and formulated 
choices of action items for the first collective workshop. At each kindergarten, a 
project group was established. Through negotiation, three thematic areas of common 
interest for collaboration in practices development research were established: 


e The play, exploration, and learning environment. 
e Collaboration with families. 
e Leadership and governance. 


At the first collective workshop, more tailored tasks were set by each collaborative 
team for each kindergarten after the initial tasks were presented. Eliciting responses 
from some of the teams at in-between activities, we condensed and synthesised dif- 
ferent responses. Further elaboration or explanations followed, as necessary. By 
using explorative and dialogic developed tasks, the researchers or staff did not dom- 
inate the direction of the in-depth exploration and new practices. The aim was that 
this would enable mutual interaction, exploration, and inquiry, which is the type of 
dialogue that is essential when aiming for transformative processes for change and 
pedagogical innovations. 

A total of four explorative workshops and four in-between tasks were carried out 
from January 2020 to January 2021. The participants consented to participate and to 
be audio-recorded. The workshops were structured based on answers to the questions 
formulated by the staff at initial dialogue meetings and on the tailored tasks of the 
head teachers, the pedagogical leaders. The kindergartens also included more staff 
in the tasks. 

To address our research questions with rich, multi-level insights into the relation- 
ship between situated work practices and institutional logics, we used an embedded 
single-case study design (Yin, 2009). We purposively sampled multimodal data, 
which included audio recordings of the group discussions at three workshops; pre- 
sentations at the workshops of the in-between work by the kindergarten teachers 
and principals (photos, narratives, and reflections); written reflection notes on the 
process, provided by the kindergarten teachers and principals; and the researchers’ 
own notes as participating researchers. 

The first phase of the analysis process was conducted during and in-between the 
workshops as a collaborative response between the kindergartens and researchers. 
The participants responded, reviewed other participants’ contributions, and offered 
feedback on and new interpretations of the material. This served to improve the 
quality at the kindergartens by exploring new practices. At the same time, these 
processes ensured that the collected data material was reviewed and further 
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collaboratively explored and that it pointed to an understanding of the kindergarten 
teacher as a co-researcher; it also provided a space for all participants to contribute 
to the analysis process and to succeed in pedagogical innovations. 

The second phase of the analysis process was performed at the end of the work- 
shop series. The researchers on the project leader team went through the verbatim- 
transcribed audio recordings, the presentations, the reflection notes, and their own 
notes. Based on this, they intuitively reflected together on the content of the material 
based on their previous experiences. These two stages of analysis contributed to the 
relevant data to be presented and provided a way to look at the material both inter- 
nally and externally as collected and finished data material. For the purpose of this 
chapter, the results are presented as a summary, with a few empirical examples. 


Emergent Findings: Enabling Features of and Barriers 
to EX-PED-LAB 


The workshop design created rich opportunities for collaborative investigation 
through common engagement, in which questions were derived from events, 
activities, and projects involving staff’s and children’s investigation in the in-between 
activities. We found that a participatory agentic space was created, and it also 
established an institutional anchoring of the project at each kindergarten and at the 
research centre at the university. The co-creation of knowledge design was an 
important pillar of the project from the start, both as an idea and as practice. 

As the participants stated their interests before being asked to participate in the 
project, the project team already had information on the history of projects at the 
participating kindergartens, as well as their competencies, capabilities, and specific 
initial interests in developing areas. This background information came to be 
important in the tailored planning of the workshops. Even if the main thematic areas 
were agreed upon before the workshops, these were broad themes, and at the 
workshop time was spent digging more deeply in search of puzzles, problems, 
dilemmas, and challenges to work on at the participating kindergartens. 

The head teachers were highly motivated, as they had already applied and agreed 
to take part in the project on behalf of their respective kindergartens. Despite the 
COVID-19 pandemic and its challenges, the kindergarten leaders participated in the 
workshops and found ways to carry out the intermediate work at the kindergartens 
together with staff. Engagement and flexibility were also demonstrated by the 
project leader group and the researchers. 

The joint efforts of different stakeholders in the project group to prioritise plan- 
ning, presence, and follow-ups and to face challenges and find solutions together 
were enablers for the success of the project. For example, the researchers and the 
staff at one of the kindergartens shared a common interest in understanding 
exploration and finding ways to develop the practice of being explorative with 
children. The staff took the initiative to find suitable literature for all staff to read 
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and discuss and also started working systematically, writing stories from practices. 
The narrative approach is what both the researchers and the staff are most familiar 
with, and narratives of how they were explorative with the children served as 
reflective tools for metacommunication. They worked with a focus on formative 
development and bodily awareness. At the same time, some of these stories became 
research data. 

Another enabler was the fact that the content and tasks involved imagination and 
creativity. All kindergartens conducted some sort of experimentation. One of the 
workshops also encouraged work with the dream kindergarten, a task in which the 
kindergartens beforehand were given the opportunity to work with the staff, the 
children, or their families and come up with ideas as to what a dream kindergarten 
could be. This was also presented as an opportunity to listen to the children’s voices 
through drawing and to elicit their imagination of the best kindergarten experience. 
From this task, one of the kindergartens discovered that the children’s imaginations 
did not involve the use of toys and materials in the expected ways. Its staff decided 
to conduct an experiment that removed toys and material that are traditional at 
kindergartens and study what happened with the opportunity to play and found that 
open-ended material was of particular interest to the children both inside and outside 
the kindergarten. This discovery was also documented through a photo and story 
series at another kindergarten, in which a large box was used to hold the children’s 
interest for weeks of continued, engaged play. One of the teachers said, ‘Actually, 
all we need is a box and some surprising stuff in it’. The researchers followed this 
lead of thought by arranging for more dialogue about their experiences with 
nurturing play and conducting a lecture on the topic of open-ended material and the 
opportunities for play and exploration from theoretical stances. The concept of 
creativity arose as a new lead to follow. The kindergartens working with valuing and 
experimenting with open-ended play reported engagement from parents who 
became involved. One of the kindergartens further developed a workshop as a 
makerspace there. The idea of a makerspace fuelled the theorising of children’s 
play, exploration, curiosity, and opportunities to construct and make things. It also 
encouraged staff involvement in the makerspace. The experiment with an open- 
ended playscape and a makerspace resulted in the creation of the most popular 
space at the kindergarten for both children and staff to be engaged. Through this 
project, we could clearly identify how researchers and staff worked in processes 
that, over time, included observations, experiments, planning, new ideas, and 
theorising. 

In preparation for the second round of workshops, one of the kindergartens chose 
to investigate the outdoor playground as an arena for play and learning. They 
mapped activities and the relationship between staff and teachers and presented 
their results at the workshops. The prepared material was made available beforehand 
on MS Teams, the digital platform used for sharing. One other kindergarten and two 
researchers were responsible for preparing feedback for the kindergarten. This 
resulted in a rich discussion of the meaning of certain words found to be dominant 
in the staff’s observations and stories. A discrepancy between the most popular 
word used, curiosity, and what was found in the observations of the activities was 
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also revealed. At the workshop, the researchers’ feedback was a theory-driven 
analysis of the data provided. This analysis led to further dialogues on understandings 
of play, impacts on kindergarten practice, and how to act in collaborative exploration 
with children. These observations and the stories were stored for later reuse in 
further, more systematic investigations of the observations as research data. 

Although some of the initiatives in the project were not new to either the kinder- 
gartens or the researchers, the workshops served as new vehicles for digging deeply 
or refining some activities already used at the kindergartens in previous projects and 
attempts. An example of this was that all the kindergartens used narrative approaches 
in various ways. One of them was working specifically to develop its collaborative 
practices with the families, wanting to involve parents more in the content part of its 
practices and to change the way it used digital boards. It encouraged the use of dia- 
logical board conversations instead of information boards to create a more balanced 
dialogue between the kindergarten staff and the families. Another example was a 
kindergarten that had started working with spotting strengths in its staff. For the 
duration of the project, they continued to do this, looking for competencies, special 
skills, and capabilities amongst the staff. The workshops enabled them to document 
the process and obtain feedback on their work, thus empowering the leadership 
strategy at that kindergarten and inspiring others. Another kindergarten used a tool 
provided by the research team to map all the visual material at its kindergarten and 
analyse the findings from an aesthetic perspective. This task led to reflexivity, new 
discoveries, and new practices, as the kindergarten became aware of blind spots in 
its exhibition tradition. 

As expected, several barriers were found. Despite good intentions, everyday life 
at the kindergartens was not always predictable, and tensions and challenges 
emerged. Key personnel became sick, and one of the kindergartens also lost key 
staff to new employment elsewhere. Keeping track of decisions and maintaining 
focus were other challenges. One learning point was highlighted by one of the head 
teachers: ‘We should’ve stopped more often to check our common understanding to 
ensure that the whole team was included’. 

There were tensions in the group when it came to understanding the open project 
approach and the participants’ role in a co-creative design. All the researchers and 
all the kindergartens had previous experience from collaborating with different 
stakeholders. However, what was new here was the shared responsibility of the 
three parties—the agency, the head teachers and staff, and the researchers from 
KINDknow. 

It was more or less challenging for the participants to find a way to take respon- 
sibility for engaging in action as active participants. Whilst some were self-governed 
and were rich in initiatives from the beginning, some had an unclear association 
with the main projects, whilst still others seemed to await instructions and desire a 
clearer design. One point of discussion in the evaluation of the project was whether 
there was a relationship between the investment of time and energy in the project 
and its perceived success. We could see that when the kindergartens came to the 
workshops with prepared problems, example materials, stories and observations, 
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and dialogues, more engagement occurred, easily generating responses and enabling 
reflections and new ideas. 

There was also reflection on the extent to which the project should be democra- 
tised. Some of the staff said, ‘Without the researchers’ examples, we would have felt 
helpless’ and ‘I’m not sure I should say this, but it felt more interesting to get feed- 
back from the researchers than the other kindergartens’. These quotes are interest- 
ing and show the need to further develop discussions about aspects of knowledge 
and knowledge creation in the further development of the project. In the moment, 
the uncertainty of the questions ‘What are we doing?’ and “What kind of project are 
we participating in?’ resulted in a reminder by the project leader team that a model 
of how to conduct collaborative investigations had to be developed and that there 
was a need to learn from one another during the process. Whether this is an adequate 
answer, or a critical point that offers new possibilities for model refinements, will be 
explored further. 

Another example illustrates the recurring challenge of uncertainty regarding the 
kind of project we were working on. One of the head teachers said, ‘It depends on 
what this EX-PED-LAB group is after’, and one researcher replied, ‘We cannot tell 
you what development means for you’. During this first year, it became obvious that 
the participants took part in the project with a different understanding of what 
research is, could be, and should be. These differences were not clear-cut through 
the lines of expertise. Amongst the researchers, there were different kinds of 
approaches to what could count as research data. Amongst the staff at the 
kindergartens, there were different levels of project uncertainty. Whilst some 
kindergartens continued exploiting opportunities without worrying, others struggled 
more with using the opportunities that the project provided them. 

The kindergarten teachers articulated the challenges more explicitly, for instance, 
“The demanding part of the project is translating my knowledge and the values 
we’re obliged to act upon according to frameworks and local plans into practice 
with the kids in my department’. This was also articulated by the head teachers, for 
instance, ‘It’s a challenge to translate values and knowledge into a common practice. 
We depend on meetings for discussing things and planning, depend on whole days 
for planning and doing the systematic analysis. We can agree that we’ve reached a 
stage at which we’re good at reflecting on practice, but that doesn’t necessarily 
mean we’re good at acting upon that reflection’. These lines reflected the core idea 
of the workshop methodology of EX-PED-LAB—not to stop at reflexivity but to 
work on the doings, to conduct experiments and refinements, to act upon problems, 
and to create cultures for practices-development research. 

The analytical competence of the co-researcher is diverse. One of the kindergar- 
ten teachers addressed this issue in their own words: ‘Analysing the data material is 
difficult. I'm not sure if I have the competence to do that. Is it expected that we 
should use theoretical concepts in doing it? This is difficult to do in practice at the 
kindergarten, when the whole staff is going to create meaning out of it’. This line 
calls for reflection on the need to understand the implications of interdisciplinary 
research, and does not mean that we are all the same; on the contrary, it means that 
we need to understand how best to exploit the expertise of the different participants. 
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These self-reflexive utterances put knowledge and analytic competence on the 
table for discussion. What counts as knowledge? What is academic analytic 
competence about? A trained researcher will have the expertise to conduct scientific 
and conceptual analyses, but when engaging in a practices-development research 
project, the researchers and their competencies must fit into the new context, which 
can be challenging for them. In dialogue processes these analytic competencies may 
be restrained by the researchers themselves, if they wish to avoid lecturing, or due 
to uncertainty as to whether the competencies will fit into the context at hand. 
Furthermore, how will they be received by the staff in the moment? These tensions 
were found implicitly in the researchers” dialogues and explicitly in the head 
teachers’ utterances. Consequently, the workshop methodology requires more 
awareness of the dialogue in the co-creation process and the development of a genre 
of speech and a genre of doing (Ødegaard, 2021). Here, the genre of doing is the 
workshop methodology, but the genre of speech—what to say, when to say it, who 
speaks when, to whom we address the speech, and what kind of discourse we are 
intertwined with—will need to be further investigated. 


Summary and Takeaway Points for Further Knowledge 
Generation and Transformative Practices 


The overall aim of EX-PED-LAB was to innovate new solutions that would enrich 
practice in ways that were locally anchored and sustainable, in the sense that the 
methodology would be of both timely and of local and international relevance. At 
the same time, we aimed for new knowledge about the methodology for knowledge 
creation processes that may eventually lead to pedagogical creativity and innovation. 
The laboratory idea was based on the recognition of different types of knowledge 
(Caine et al., 2021; Ertsås & Irgens, 2012; Fleer, 2013) and on the belief that 
complementary expertise would be negotiated and developed within collaborating 
teams (Silvius et al., 2012). One of the underpinning features of EX-PED-LAB was 
a valuing of ECEC by the existing leadership (city authorities) and the selected 
kindergartens, as well as the fact that the research ideas were of common interest, 
developed through a series of dialogue meetings with the research team. Anchored 
in systemic, dialogic (e.g. Clark & Holquist, 1984, Kemmis, et al., 2014), and peda- 
gogical innovation (OECD, 2018) perspectives, our idea was that the participants 
would enrich the project through their various forms of expertise. 

We found a multitude of indicators that the workshops were a driver of engage- 
ment and involvement in practices-development research, which is consistent with 
previous research (Odegaard, 2021). By establishing an arena for increased system- 
atic observations, sharing, collective reflection, planning, and acting for change, the 
project provided participants with the opportunity to contribute to real teamwork 
across levels and institutions, which led to the emergence of new pedagogical prac- 
tices. The four participating kindergartens chose different ways of working, and the 
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researchers tailored their research approaches to the opportunities provided by the 
kindergartens. To different extents, all kindergartens agreed to create pedagogical 
cultures for exploration that were adapted to their starting point. We also found that 
increased awareness of the use of documentation as a basis for professional reflec- 
tion contributes to emergent pedagogical innovation. The link between the two 
might be analytical competence; analytic ability might be stronger in intersectional 
collaboration, as seen at the workshops during feedback sessions and at further 
follow-ups when the voices of researchers, staff, and city representatives were heard. 

Collaborative explorative processes and knowledge-creating practices in partner- 
ship research between researchers and practitioners and teachers challenge tradi- 
tional research and practice perceptions, the dichotomy of theory and practice, and 
traditional research roles. This study shows that such a challenge is demanding and 
that it entails breaking common perceptions about teachers (and children) as 
research objects, as also found in previous research (Eriksson, 2018). In the case of 
EX-PED-LAB, the workshop methodology encouraged novel ideas, the refinement 
of ongoing ideas that made sense for the participants, collective reflection, and the 
development of change strategies. 

We conclude that, for both the researchers and the staff at the kindergartens, the 
workshop model made it possible to explore professional processes through 
practices-development research. Furthermore, an important effect of positioning 
kindergarten teachers as co-researchers seems to be the influence of an exploratory 
mindset at the workshops regarding the staff’s exploratory behaviour with the 
children. 

The workshops provided communicative spaces (ROnnerman et al., 2015) in 
which talking, sharing experiences, and reflecting together in groups with 
kindergarten teachers beyond their own institution and researchers promoted the 
development of one’s own kindergarten. We also identified barriers. It was 
challenging for the participants to juggle moving practices with a focus on practices- 
development research topics. We also had to consider that the timing of the project 
coincided with the first year of the pandemic; however, although this situation led to 
additional challenges, the crisis also pushed some of the changes. Even if there were 
interesting barriers and tensions to be further investigated and responded to, the 
recognition of different types of knowledge was essential to achieving equivalence 
in the collaborative exploration and investigation. 

The research leader group had the important position of facilitating and adminis- 
tering practicality in the project. This is important in all projects, as the facilitation 
role grounds the project and holds it together. It is important to have people who 
take on this role, and the systemic leadership and interdisciplinarity in this team and 
amongst the participants, in general, proved to be crucial for the continuation of the 
collaboration as the global COVID-19 pandemic shook the grounds of practice in 
the ECEC sector. Systemic leadership and collective intersectoral collaboration 
seemed essential for succeeding in continuing to work on practices-development 
research under the new crisis conditions. 

Governance of the ECEC sector was seen as an integral part of understanding 
kindergartens as being located in ecologies of practice (Kemmis et al., 2014). 
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Therefore, it seems that participatory involvement at the owner level, as realised in 
this project, was a crucial enabler of continuous organisational learning. We saw 
that some participants desired an immediate, clear understanding of everyone’s 
roles and expectations and of what was required of them in terms of data contribution. 
Whilst this is understandable, we believe that a co-creative knowledge process 
cannot give a one-size-fits-all formula; rather, the collaboration process needs to be 
negotiated, tailored, and renegotiated and retailored. The understanding of 
kindergarten teachers as co-researchers involves introducing a new research role in 
which the participants’ responsibility somehow shifts in ways that not only affect 
the teachers but also change the researchers’ roles. The authorities’ participation, as 
carried out in this project, requires a new understanding and the practice of a 
new role. 

Drawing on the findings regarding the project’s enablers and tensions, we end 
this chapter by providing five takeaway points for the further development of the 
EX-PED-LAB design, with the aim of achieving stronger systemic, vertical, and 
horizontal collaboration: 


A design for the negotiation of responsibilities. For the researchers, the workshop 
methodology for partner research meant abandoning the idea of being solely a 
lecturer or an expert. The kindergartens, on the other hand, were not told what to 
do or how to perform a task. The workshop methodology implied that we defined, 
explored, analysed, and made choices through dialogues; decisions were made 
either in the project group, at the workshops, or at the kindergartens. Whilst 
decisions concerning the kindergartens were made by the head teachers 
(managers), those concerning the study were made by the researchers. This 
division of labour was perceived to be reasonable and necessary for following the 
mandates of the various positions, but this was not necessarily clear. We entered 
a muddy landscape, where we needed to negotiate and reason about whose 
responsibility a certain issue was. The city was the project owner, but the ideas 
and initiatives were strongly anchored in the KINDknow project and the 
established agreement. The centre itself was owned by the university, but strong 
interest and engagement in the centre were found in the city. This leaves us with 
the need to further sort out and understand the issues that were up for negotiation. 

A design for a strong and inclusive leadership was experienced as an essential com- 
ponent of succeeding in developing practices. At kindergartens, leadership is to 
be carried out by both the head teachers and the pedagogical leaders in their work 
with children, parents, and colleagues. In EX-PED-LAB, both head teachers and 
pedagogical leaders participated in the workshops, and representatives from the 
municipal government as well as researchers from KINDknow also took part. 
The project management group consisted of two individuals from the city man- 
agement and two from KINDknow. Different stakeholders in the project leader 
group could be crucial for enhancing leadership energy and partnership commit- 
ment and for securing understanding, implementation, and accomplishment. The 
project team was formed based on the value of differences in project teams, to 
ensure that the project was managed based on both vision and experiments and 
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that it was practical and feasible (Silvius et al., 2012). For the further develop- 
ment of such a project, one could consider representatives from more stakehold- 
ers in the management leader group; it could be considered, for instance, whether 
a head teacher and a pedagogical leader should be added to management. On the 
one hand, their voices could increase the strong ownership and leadership in the 
planning of the workshop sessions and tasks; on the other hand, their voices 
could lead to a discussion of how valuable working hours can best be spent. 

A design for digital agility in the ECE sector. Digital learning came as an added 
value to the project, as it was implemented during COVID-19 restrictions in 
2020 and 2021. The pandemic led to delays; it was a challenging time for all 
participants, but had a surprisingly small effect on the project management, as 
we carried on and found new ways to act in collaboration. Several planned 
physical workshops were replaced with digital collections. This gave both 
KINDknow and the kindergartens realistic and positive experiences with the 
digital organisation of professional development work. Nevertheless, to be able 
to continue working with strengthened digital agility, the sector must develop a 
common platform and receive support to learn how to use it, as needed. It is also 
necessary for kindergartens to have a stable and reliable Internet connection. 

A design for multiple knowledge forms. A central learning point is that we need to 
more clearly address what counts as knowledge and what counts as analysis in 
this context of practices-development research. To enable practice-developmental 
processes, we discovered a dilemma regarding how to use expertise. Should we 
consider toning down the research expertise of conceptual knowledge as the 
dominant view of knowledge and analysis? As explorers and pedagogical 
innovators, we need to value, think about, and act upon varied expertise. Whether 
you are trained as a researcher and academic or as a professional teacher, you 
will have life experiences, and all staff members have life experiences and unique 
access to the practices they participate in. To a certain degree, everyone has 
conceptual knowledge; but when it comes to scientific concepts, the academically 
trained person will likely have developed scholarly knowledge of concepts and 
theories. When it comes to reflecting and acting upon life experiences and 
everyday practices, these experiences could be rich, and the wisdom associated 
with this kind of knowledge could also be more or less developed in individuals; 
this does not necessarily come with degrees and education. The value of the 
knowledge and wisdom must be articulated in such research approaches and is 
often best expressed in a narrative language. But at the same time, one should be 
aware of the risk of misinterpreting common-sense knowledge, old habits, and 
sayings as wisdom. Judgement based on gut feelings, perceptions, and intuition— 
whether it is called tacit knowledge, embodied knowledge, or narrative 
knowledge—has received attention in the philosophy of knowledge of many 
philosophers in history. Narrative knowledge could serve the purpose of making 
visible certain points, insights, and connections, whereas empirical knowledge 
makes connections based on factual knowledge visible. We will need conceptual 
(theoretical) knowledge in practices-development research for the purpose of 
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going beyond a common-sense analysis. Theoretical knowledge can be driven 
collectively and should be collaborative if it is to be transformative (Fleer, 2013). 

A Design for Personal Engagement and Stronger Ambitions for Pedagogical 
Innovations. One central enabler of success found in this study was engagement 
and commitment; when a crisis, such as the pandemic, occurred, strong 
engagement created a willingness to continue the project and find new solutions. 
At the same time, we saw that the cultures at the kindergartens were characterised 
by small wishes and demands. Even though academic, material, and economic 
resources were available in the project, and many efforts were made in the 
process to encourage more visionary plans and plans that made use of available 
resources, the goals were easy to achieve. Although the pandemic strained the 
process, which might explain why the changes were minor, it is interesting to 
further explore whether this is a cultural trait of kindergartens. For further 
development, we will work towards an even higher awareness of play, 
imagination, and exploration as workshop activities to determine whether this 
could enhance more ideas and higher ambitions for development and 
transformation. Researchers, authorities, and practitioners all need to adjust their 
mindsets in order to solve problems creatively. 
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Research for Preschool Practice 
Transformation in an Introductory Unit 

for Immigrant Children 
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Abstract The aim of this chapter is to reflect on and problematise some of the col- 
lective processes that emerged in a 3-year participatory project. The project, situ- 
ated in a linguistically and culturally diverse neighbourhood of a major Swedish 
city, was carried out between 2017 and 2019. The overall aim was to, in collabora- 
tion with participants, explore the conditions for early childhood education in a 
migrating world by identifying the challenges facing preschool institutions. An 
additional aim was to develop preschool practice through reflection and action. The 
project started out in an introductory unit for immigrant children aged 3—5 years 
who spoke little or no Swedish upon entering the unit; then, as the project went on, 
the whole preschool was gradually included in actions carried out in collaboration. 
Some of the spaces for action that opened up for the children, educators, and pre- 
school managers are addressed in the chapter. Challenges involved, among other 
things, differences in the possibility to take part in action research processes among 
families involved in asylum processes and what space for action the preschool edu- 
cators were actually afforded in the project. 
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Introduction 


The starting point for this chapter is a participatory preschool practice development 
project carried out between January 2017 and December 2019. The project was 
funded by the Swedish Institute for Educational Research! and took place in a lin- 
guistically heterogeneous neighbourhood of a major Swedish city. The overall aim 
of the project was to, in collaboration with the participants, explore conditions for 
early childhood education (ECEC) in a migrating world by identifying the chal- 
lenges facing this particular preschool institution. The unit where the project was 
initiated had been established already in the 1990s as part of a process of supporting 
and promoting the integration of children who had arrived in Sweden with their 
families as refugees. Still today, the introductory unit accepts children aged 
3-5 years who do not speak Swedish, who are expected to move on to regular pre- 
school groups after a year. At the time of writing, the separation of children in order 
to provide extra support is not common in preschools in Sweden; however, this has 
been a major purpose of the unit since its start. Over the course of the project, the 
other two units (regular preschool groups) of the preschool came to also be included 
in the participatory actions. 

Hypothetically, preschool education can provide children with opportunities for 
learning, language development, and participation. But at the same time, these 
opportunities are contrasted with a number of challenges when it comes to achiev- 
ing the goals of the preschool curriculum (National Agency for Education, 2018), 
including ‘education should be of equivalent value regardless of where in Sweden it 
is provided’ (p. 6). Such challenges are connected to widening social differences 
and cultural and linguistic diversity, particularly in metropolitan cities. In some of 
the neighbourhoods in these cities, early childhood education faces serious prob- 
lems when it comes to fulfilling the compensatory mission and principles of social, 
cultural, and linguistic diversity and equality. Moreover, at the same time, pre- 
schools in these neighbourhoods have the lowest rate of educated preschool teach- 
ers (Delblanc et al., 2021), a factor that also contributes to the lack of opportunities 
to provide a good education for children in such settings. 

Global phenomena such as transience, migration processes, and linguistic diver- 
sity characterise contemporary societies, which has implications for societal institu- 
tions like ECE. Because of this, Swedish preschool can be said to be in a time of 
change; but what does that mean in regard to the conditions for preschools and 
preschool education for children today? Where do the opportunities lie, and what 
are the difficulties? These were our initial questions when we, a group of four 
researchers, met with educators, preschool managers, children, and their parents in 
a preschool unit situated in a culturally heterogeneous neighbourhood in one of 
Sweden’s major cities. Two of us had contacted the preschool manager after reading 
a preschool teacher student’s essay based on fieldwork in the unit and finding the 
challenges of this particular setting to be interesting to investigate further. The idea 
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was to explore these challenges and opportunities and start a development process 
at the preschool, and not least to work in collaboration with educators, children, and 
their parents in this enterprise. The preschool manager at the time, who was also one 
of the initiators of the unit in question, was excited for the opportunity to initiate a 
project and invited us to conduct the participatory preschool practice development 
project there. 

In this chapter, I will discuss the project with a focus on the process of participa- 
tory action research, and more specifically the possibilities for different actors to 
participate in these processes. 


Participatory Action Research 


As argued above, the opportunities to participate and co-construct knowledge were 
important for our project; this was why we chose a participatory approach. Moreover, 
one of the goals of participatory action research is to shift away from the binary of 
researcher/researched and co-construct knowledge in collaboration (Hawkins, 
2015). Research from a participatory perspective is seen as a collaborative action 
carried out with and by participants, and an important aim is to empower and enable 
all participants in a project (Hawkins, 2015). The idea, following Kemmis et al. 
(2014), is that participants in a ‘community of practice’ encounter one another in 
intersubjective spaces” through dialogue, and this was why the research was carried 
out on-site, during the unit’s daily work. Nevertheless, participatory action research 
is not an easy undertaking for any participant, and it is often referred to as both 
messy and complex (Hawkins, 2015). Even though we were aware of this and antic- 
ipated some tensions, we did not fully understand what it would mean to work in 
collaboration, and above all, that participants may have completely different expec- 
tations about the outcomes of the research and very different preconditions for 
being active participants in the research process. 

The research implementation followed a typical action research cycle, which 
includes planning, action, observation, and reflection (McNiff, 2002). The identified 
strengths and challenges, leading to action, were viewed from different perspec- 
tives, and group discussions were conducted, involving researchers and participants 
of different kinds (e.g. educators, leaders, parents, and children). The process was 
ongoing and iterative, and followed a timeline over the 3 years: The first phase (Year 
1) involved exploring and identifying strengths and challenges as well as planning 
activities. In the second year, a number of actions were carried out, and in the third 
and final phase, the actions were evaluated and followed up, including plans for 
future development (Fig. 6.1). 


? From this perspective, space should be interpreted metaphorically, referring to what makes inter- 
subjectivity possible. 
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Fig. 6.1 Action research cycle 


The purpose of the reflexive dialogues was to reflect on the daily practice in the 
unit, but also on the words used to describe it. We were especially interested in 
exploring different meanings that the same expression may take on in connection 
with the different practices the participants were involved in. All the dialogues were 
subsequently recorded and transcribed, which made it possible to go back and anal- 
yse the material. The dialogues occurred once a month for 2 years, and during this 
time, based on action research characteristics (Kidd & Kral, 2005; Braye & 
McDonnell, 2013), the researchers and educators together explored the challenges 
and possible actions in a dialogic space in which all participants could feel free to 
express their points of view. The ambition was to facilitate knowledge and change 
through shared exploration and analysis, rather than the researchers simply telling 
the educators what to do. Nevertheless, the dialogues were also characterised by 
some tension and frustration, from both parties. One such field of tension was the 
relatively open aim of the research and the different expectations regarding what the 
study would lead to for those involved. This meant that the process of reaching a 
common understanding of the strengths and challenges of the pedagogical practice 
and plan activities was time-consuming, and after some time the staff expressed 
frustration and asked why ‘nothing’s happening’ and why we were just ‘talking and 
talking’. Another challenge concerned the possibilities to take an active part in the 
project. Originally, the idea was to work in collaboration with staff, children, man- 
agers, and parents, first in homogenous groups and later creating transversal groups 
for a diversity of perspectives. This idea was exerted to some extent in one of the 
actions, involving the development of the preschool’s outdoor environment, but for 
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several reasons it was not possible to apply the approach in most of the project’s 
actions. I will discuss these reasons later in the chapter. 


Initiating a Transformation of Practices 


As the transformation of preschool practice was one of the purposes of the project, 
the concept of ‘practice’ was used in order to find a way to explore and discuss with 
the educators what was going on at the site. In line with ideas of Mahon et al. (2017) 
concerning the notion that transformation of educational practices must occur at the 
local sites (as opposed to being ordered from above), we stressed the importance of 
carrying out the transformation of practice in close collaboration with the partici- 
pants and on-site. According to Schatzki (2005), an easy way to delimit a practice is 
to simply ask people who are involved in something what they are doing. Their 
answer to this question is the specific practice they are involved in. In our case, the 
answers could sound like ‘we’re involved in circle time’, "we're playing in the sand 
pit’, "we're having lunch’, or ‘we’re planning next week’s activities’, and so on, 
depending on who was asked. An interesting implication here is that different par- 
ticipants may perceive the same activity as different practices; so when a practice is 
delimited, there can be different perspectives on it. A number of practices were 
developed, such as leading practice (Harju, 2022), outdoor practice (Nordén, 
2021), and several pedagogical practices (Andersson, 2021; Akerblom & Salimi- 
Amlashi, 2021) of the preschool unit. Practices can be seen as being framed by the 
‘sayings’ (what it is possible to say within the practice), ‘doings’ (what activities are 
possible), and ‘relatings’ (how those who are part of the practice relate to each 
other) going on at a site (Mahon et al., 2017). It could be argued that a distinction 
between ‘sayings’ and ‘doings’ is difficult to make, as sayings can also be perceived 
as activity. However, in this case the distinction is made for analytical reasons, 
whereby ‘sayings’ are connected to the use of language — the specific verbal expres- 
sions that are used and what they mean to the participants — while ‘doings’ refer to 
other activities and actions. The transformation of practices consequently involves 
a change in sayings (the verbal expressions used), doings, and relatings, so the ana- 
lytical focus was accordingly aimed at identifying aspects of the practices in these 
terms and raising awareness among the participants about how their practices 
were framed. 

A number of actions were subsequently planned, carried out, and evaluated over 
the project’s 3 years. However, one challenge that stood out and was much dis- 
cussed among the adult participants involved the pedagogical efforts needed to rein- 
force the children’s language development. Thus, the focus in this chapter will be on 
the process of participatory action research connected to the practice of supporting 
language development in the introductory unit, and the possibilities for different 
actors to participate in processes of sharing knowledge, transforming conditions to 
shape practice (Fig. 6.2). 
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Fig. 6.2 Process of language practice development 


Transformation of the Language-Development Practice 


One of the objectives expressed by the preschool management was that they wanted 
the research to involve an examination of the pedagogical practice of supporting 
language learning in Swedish as well as work with trauma awareness in the tradition 
of the introductory unit where the project was initiated. In the quotation below, one 
of the managers reasons about the unit and her expectations regarding the research: 


(In the) beginning of this unit, many years ago, they wanted a preschool unit where the 
children would feel safe and be immersed in the Swedish language by the staff/.../ who also 
dared to deal with the traumas they had brought with them/.../and this has followed the unit 
the whole time/.../And I have a wish that this research will show the result that this is a 
good concept...is it like this we should go on working? Is it good to mix children who don’t 
know any Swedish at all in one unit? What do they do to teach them Swedish? Or should 
the children go directly into other units to mix with the Swedish children? 


Moreover, in the preschool administration of the preschool where the introductory 
unit was situated, there was an unclear picture of the unit’s specific aims, and when 
the project began, the management felt that they needed to review both the internal 
and external structures and transform the pedagogical practices, as the challenges 
had changed since the unit was initiated. These concerns, of course, had conse- 
quences for the design of the project: in one way favourable to the development 
approach since the preschool management agreed that something had to be done, 
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but at the same time challenging, as different actors had different ideas about what 
the transformation would include and what would happen to the unit. 

The participating educators had been employed at the unit between 6 and 15 years 
and had all originally applied for positions there because of its focus on the integra- 
tion of newly arrived children and families. Three of the educators themselves had 
experience of migration, arriving in Sweden as refugees during different periods. 
The educators agreed to work in a participatory way to explore the strengths and 
challenges of their daily pedagogical work (even though, in retrospect, they were 
likely not fully aware of what the participatory approach would mean to them). 
They could themselves see a number of challenges in connection to the perceived 
lack of clarity regarding the unit’s purpose but at the same time were afraid to 
express their concerns as this could mean that the unit, if it did not serve its purpose, 
would be closed down. One of the challenges expressed by the educators was that, 
although they believed they were providing a good educational environment for the 
children, they also perceived the unit as being isolated in relation to the surrounding 
organisational, juridical, and economic structures, which they found to be inflexible 
compared to their needs. 


Involving the Educators in Transforming the Practice 
of Language Development 


The aim of the reflexive dialogues carried out between the staff members and two of 
the researchers was to reflect on the daily practice within the unit and on the words 
used to describe it. Kemmis and McTaggart (2005) claim that communicative spaces 
are opened by reflecting together on practices’ conduct, character, and consequences 
as well as, with a focus on language use and expressions, reflecting on differences 
and ambiguities of the meanings of expressions used to describe the practices. 
When the practice of language development support in the preschool unit was 
reflected on, it became clear that the fact that none of the children knew Swedish 
was, from the outside, considered a significant challenge for the educators and the 
children. The example below comes from one of the early discussions with some 
representatives of the administration of the preschool area where the unit was situ- 
ated. Here, the participants were asked to express the aim of the work done there: 


/It's difficult/...because language is always an obstacle. If the children can’t make them- 
selves understood through language, it isn’t always easy before they find other ways. 


Another challenge (identified from the analysis of the ‘sayings’ connected to this 
practice) was the discourse around the migrant children as ‘lacking the language’ 
and being seen from a deficit perspective (i.e. with a focus on what they lack instead 
of their assets) regarding their language development. The following quotation from 
one of the participants in the discussion with the preschool administration captures 
the view of the children in the introductory unit: 
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Those children have a ... many of them have really great needs. /.../ We have a special 
needs teacher attached to the unit, which is necessary considering the children who are 
there ... and that’s unique, one might say — that there are specially trained staff who work a 
lot and intensively on language, who are used to dealing with children who don’t know 
Swedish at all. 


The implicit view of the children as lacking security and language was closely con- 
nected to the unit’s original purpose and why it had been organised as it had. 
Although the ideas behind the unit might have been relevant at the time it was 
founded, it was challenging for us as researchers (and, as we would later see, for the 
educators as well) to accept the premises, especially in regard to the role of the 
majority language. We were afraid that this position would make it difficult to meet 
with the others, since the idea behind the participatory design was to find intersub- 
jectivity and respect the knowledge of other participants. However, during the dia- 
logues the educators also expressed that they saw their practice as positioned 
between the different ideas of the unit’s aim. On the one hand, they were primarily 
expected to promote and support the Swedish language along unspoken monolin- 
gual norms; on the other, an idea expressed in the policy documents was that they 
were to support linguistic diversity as an asset for both themselves and the children. 
This notion is connected to a language norm based on multilingualism. The chal- 
lenges of being in this position of perceived conflicting demands and ideals were 
often discussed in the dialogues concerning, among other things, the educators’ 
own backgrounds as bilingual and having at some point been new to the majority 
language. They also identified that, although multilingualism was considered an 
asset on the policy level, it was very unclear how they were expected to support the 
children’s various mother tongues besides teaching them Swedish. And although 
the educators strove to use a multilingual approach in their activities, their language 
practices were still based mainly on the assumed superior role of the majority lan- 
guage (Swedish), with the children’s mother tongues seen merely as providing sup- 
port for learning it (Harju & Akerblom, 2020). 

At the beginning of the research project, the structuring of daily activities and the 
talk about the children in the unit were generally more in line with the monolingual 
norm. This was highlighted by the idea that children with access to more than one 
language must master one of them before starting to learn another, and the practices 
were organised accordingly. This norm was present along with another idea evident 
in the unit, that because the children did not understand Swedish they should be 
provided with clearly structured days. In the unit, the practice of caring was strongly 
connected to making the children feel safe. In the practice of language development, 
the sayings about the children conveyed that they ‘lacked the language’, which 
affected the doings, so that the aim would be to compensate the children for a per- 
ceived lack. This compensatory pedagogy was based on strong structure and 
Swedish word training in small groups. The relationship between children and edu- 
cators was characterised by teacher-governed activities. When these norms were 
identified in the sayings about the language practice, we (the researchers) consid- 
ered it a great challenge. On the one hand, we did not want to accept the monolin- 
gual norms or the views on the children, but at the same time felt that we had to be 
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cautious and not diminish the educators’ competence or work. Consequently, we 
were hesitant regarding how to express our thoughts, which we felt would be seen 
as our questioning the basis for the pedagogical idea of the unit. 

However, as the structure of the practice was discussed during the reflexive dia- 
logues it became clear that the educators themselves felt that their work was too 
strongly framed by compensatory pedagogy, and they reflected on the fact that the 
children’s space for action was consequently limited in the language-development 
practice. 

A turning point, and an opportunity for an encounter between the educators and 
a researcher around the children’s competencies, occurred when one of the research- 
ers took the initiative to take part in the daily work on some days. The original inten- 
tion was to let the children get to know her and feel comfortable, so as not to visit 
the place as a stranger. This researcher has a background as a preschool teacher 
herself, and since the children had experience of adults other than their educators 
(such as temporary staff and trainees) in the unit, it was assumed that they would 
treat her as one of the staff. However, in relation to the daily activities and the educa- 
tors she had no clear position or role, as she came not only as a preschool teacher 
but also as an adult from outside as well as a researcher. This lack of clarity started 
a reflection process within the researcher group concerning our roles and also led to 
an expectation from the staff that this researcher and the other researchers would 
participate more concretely in working with educational development within the 
unit. The fact that one of the researchers had been participating in the daily work led 
to direct questions from one of the staff, concerning what the researcher had 
observed and what could be developed. This question became an important turning 
point, signifying an invitation to start a dialogue about the unit’s practices. The 
answer regarding what the researcher had seen and experienced in the unit led to the 
possibility to question the unit’s compensatory approach and to a dialogue with the 
educators about how to transform it. 


Children’s Perspective 


To involve the children in the participatory processes, one of the researchers, along 
with a person working as temporary staff, gave a group of children disposable cam- 
eras and asked them to take pictures of the unit. After the pictures had been devel- 
oped, the researcher took them back to the unit and asked the children individually 
and in small groups to tell something about the pictures. These conversations were 
recorded and then transcribed. Some of the pictures then became part of an exhibi- 
tion at the university library, which was an initiative by the library to show some of 
the research projects taking place at the university concerning space and place as 
well as methodologies of space and place. The library invited the children and the 
unit’s staff to visit the exhibition, which was then designed to be interesting to them 
(with children’s books in the various languages spoken by children in the unit and 
materials for drawing, as well as furniture and spaces of a size and design to be 
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interesting to children). The children’s drawings then also became part of the exhi- 
bition. The visit was documented by the educators, and these pictures were placed 
on a wall at the preschool itself. The activity around how the children saw their 
environment thus also became visible to their parents. The process around the chil- 
dren taking pictures raised a great deal of interest from outside actors. The pictures 
and what the children explained about them served as a point of departure for dis- 
cussions in various contexts, both related to the project and more generally, not least 
in reflective dialogues with the staff, who were impressed at how much the children 
knew and were able to express through and about the photographs. This became 
another turning point, with the educators starting to speak about the children in new 
ways, which meant that the relationships between staff and children also changed. 
The transformation of the language-development practice was triggered by new 
conceptions about children, their language assets, and learning in a linguistically 
rich environment. In turn, the new view on children could be interpreted as having 
been triggered by the new spaces for action that opened up as the children were 
invited to use the cameras and be part of an exhibition. Moreover, the notion of 
‘translanguaging’ (Garcia & Wei, 2014) was introduced into the reflective dialogues 
by one of the researchers in order to help the educators verbalise their implicit 
notions about the children’s linguistic capabilities. The new sayings were intercon- 
nected with new doings and relatings as the purpose of the practice became to create 
translanguaging space, with the aim of supporting multilingualism, and the use of 
languages perceived as a process for expression and meaning making rather than as 
a tool for mastering the majority language (Harju & Akerblom, 2020). 


Involving the Management 


During the project, it became increasingly obvious how important the involvement 
of management is for the successful development of preschool practice (Harju, 
2022). At the beginning of the project, the preschool administration in the area had 
been undergoing a large reorganisation. Following this, the preschool’s manage- 
ment was new, had not worked together before, and, in relation to the project, was 
not those who had initially signed the project agreement. Consequently, they were 
not familiar with the project’s aims and circumstances. This raised questions from 
the educators about what time and assets they could use for taking part in the proj- 
ect, and about their space for action (Harju, 2022). To involve the management, 
reflective dialogues were eventually initiated with the preschool manager, assistant 
manager, first preschool teacher (whose role was to serve as pedagogic leader for a 
number of preschools in the area), and one of the researchers. The following quota- 
tion illustrates the dilemma of feeling like an outsider: 
Since we weren’t here from the start of it, it’s been a bit strange to become part of a proj- 


ect... great research here...fun, yes, but then...well, it was kind of confusing in the begin- 
ning as to what it means, really... 
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In addition, the vagueness of the project’s aim (characteristic of participatory proj- 
ects) was frustrating to the management, and in the dialogues one of them gave 
voice to this: ‘I thought it was really vague from the beginning, I must say... what 
will this lead to and what is it, really?’ 

The aim of the dialogues was firstly to inform the management of the project, of 
developments, and to ask for active support to the staff involved in the project. 
Another aim was to actively involve the management in the project and the co- 
creation of knowledge and create a dialogic space between staff, management, and 
researchers. 

By the end of the project, the members of the management group spoke differ- 
ently about it in the reflexive dialogues and commented on the staff having been 
given more space for action and on the roles of the researchers: 


... yes, that they (the staff) were allowed to go, that they were given their space too, that like, 
you come here and you're the researchers, it sounds like, my God! /Scary/ — this approach 
that you had was cautious, and I think one has to, in some way, have confidence in you. 
Moreover, that it’s possible to talk to you! You’re actually ordinary people. 


A turning point arose when the management group started to recognise a change in 
the way the staff from the unit spoke about their work, using new vocabulary (Harju, 
2022). At this point, the managers started to realise that the children and the staff 
(and themselves) could benefit from what was being done in the project. Here, this 
is expressed by two participants from the management group: 


I can see that my co-workers have become so much surer of themselves from the pieces they 
got... support for playing, language games, and all that was done in these groups /.../ 

Yes, me too, and I think it’s really important that their work has been questioned a 
bit...or, not questioned, but they needed to put words to it. 


It is interesting to note that, at the beginning of these dialogues, when the managers 
referred to the project they used the pronoun ‘your’ — as in ‘your project’ (i.e. the 
researchers’) — but by the end they talked about it as ‘our’ project, including them- 
selves, the staff, and the children at the whole preschool as well as the researchers, 
which indicates that they saw themselves as co-creators of the project. However, it 
became obvious that, even though the managers felt they were part of the project, 
without the support of the external preschool administration it was difficult to pur- 
sue the development (Harju, 2022). The fact that most parts of the project were 
carried out on-site, during the unit’s daily work and with no external funding for the 
participating staff, made the work costly for the management, who were to provide 
substitutes when there were meetings with the researchers and when members of 
the participating staff were invited to conferences and presentations involving the 
project. This had a negative impact on the preschool budget, which led to the man- 
ager being criticised when it did not add up (Harju, 2022). This shows that, for this 
kind of project to be successful and the development to be sustainable, it is not 
enough to deal with it at the workplace level alone. 
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Involving the Parents 


The design presented to the school institute funding the project involved parents, 
with an intent to enable another type of development than that seen in projects cen- 
tred entirely around staff at a workplace (Avery, 2021). This design was also consis- 
tent with a desire expressed by the educators to develop their collaboration with 
parents. The parents of the children enrolled in the unit at the beginning of the 
project were contacted and interviewed in their mother tongues by one of the 
researchers. This researcher is proficient in many of these mother tongues, such as 
Arabic, Dari, Parsi, and a number of other languages. When she did not know a 
language, interpreters were hired, and the interviews were carried out with their 
help. However, it was soon apparent that the conditions for involving parents were 
not favourable for any deeper commitment (Avery, 2021). The staff’s expectations 
and ambitions primarily concerned daily communication with parents around their 
individual situations, rather than a shared reflection on structures, aims, or work 
forms. The parents lived in different parts of the city, spoke different languages, and 
had their children in the unit for short, limited, and sometimes unpredictable periods 
(as some were asylum seekers). They were busy working, looking for work, doing 
traineeships, taking language courses, dealing with Swedish administrative 
demands, trying to obtain necessary information, taking public transport between 
different parts of the town for various tasks, caring for younger siblings or older 
relatives, undergoing health treatment or attempting to access healthcare, and so on 
(Avery, 2021). Additionally, the parents who were contacted in the course of the 
project did not have expectations to engage in educational or organisational devel- 
opment. Opinions expressed by parents concerned things like having access to the 
unit over summer break, which was perceived as very long, and not being sent to 
another unit after a year. The issues they raised concerned the overall organisation 
and legislation of preschool and were therefore not anything the educators would be 
able to influence. 


Discussion 


The objective in this chapter has been to discuss and problematise collective pro- 
cesses that emerged in a 3-year participatory project in one neighbourhood of a 
major Swedish city between 2017 and 2019. Since the project was designed as 
participatory action research, a major aim was to empower and open up new spaces 
for action for all participants. Opening space for action was recognised as occurring 
after changes had been made to the practice; such changes would often be con- 
nected to some kind of turning point. In the chapter, I have addressed some of the 
spaces for action that were opened up for the educators, children, and managers at 
the preschool where the project was carried out, as well as the turning points that led 
to the changes. 
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One turning point that led to a discussion and negotiation about pedagogical 
development within the unit was when one of the researchers spent time in the unit 
and observed the daily work with the eyes of a preschool teacher. This led to an 
invitation by the educators for this researcher to work in the unit on a weekly basis, 
as well as to be part of the staff planning meetings. The process thus opened up new 
space for the staff to take more ownership of the project, take initiatives, and set 
agendas. However, it was sometimes obvious that researchers and staff participated 
under different conditions, and that when the ‘reality’ of the unit made itself known, 
the staff had to prioritise other things besides participating in dialogues with the 
researcher. The project being carried out on-site, during the unit’s daily work and 
with no external funding for participating staff, made the work costly for the man- 
agement, who had to provide substitutes when there were meetings with the 
researchers and when persons from the participating staff were invited to confer- 
ences and presentations involving the project. The negative impact on the preschool 
budget, and the following criticism of the manager, shows how difficult it is to 
pursue preschool development without the support of the external preschool 
administration. 

Another challenge addressed in this chapter was that, even though an important 
aim had initially been to involve the children’s parents, after interviews with them it 
became clear that they had very different priorities than participating in the pre- 
school unit’s daily work. It was not that they were uninterested in participating in 
the preschool development; their lives simply often did not enable them to work 
with the preschool. What the parents expressed instead had to do with the insecurity 
of their position, above all as asylum seekers, and having relatives affected by war 
or displacement, which made the staff feel frustrated as they were not able to help 
them with this situation. 

What space for action did open up for the children? Due to changes in the prac- 
tices they were a part of, their space of action increased and in the course of the 
project they came to be more actively involved in the preschool activities. As their 
educators (and the researchers) realised that they were more competent language 
users than previously thought, the children’s photographs and reflections on the 
spaces they had depicted challenged the idea of them as ‘lacking language’. This 
was what eventually led to changes in the pedagogical practices formed around the 
children. The new sayings concerning children as competent users of multiple lan- 
guages were interconnected with new doings and relatings as the purpose of the 
practice became to create a ‘translanguaging’ space where the children would be 
afforded more opportunities to express themselves in various modes and take an 
active part in the activities and development of their preschool environment. 

However, there remain challenges that could never be dealt with on the level of a 
preschool development project but that have a profound impact on children’s lives 
and conditions. This was actualised one morning, when I came to the setting and 
found the educators sad and upset that one of the children had not come to the unit 
that morning. The reason for this was that, along with his mother and siblings, he 
had been deported the night before. What happened to this child shows a major 
structural discrepancy between a discourse stressing the needs of the child and the 
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protection of children’s rights and equality on the one hand, and a policy that does 
not provide a stable and secure environment for families with young children on the 
other, where considerations for the child’s wellbeing no longer apply when a family 
receives a negative decision in the asylum-seeking process. 
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Chapter 7 A 
Integrating Digital Technologies gese 
in Teaching and Learning Through 
Participation: Case Studies 

from the Xlab — Design, Learning, 

Innovation Laboratory 


Eva Brooks, Anders Kalsgaard Moller, and Maja Hgjslet Schurer 


Abstract Technology-rich creative and collaborative learning environments are 
believed to offer powerful settings for children to become acquainted with compu- 
tational concepts through playful ways of learning. This chapter draws on a body of 
empirical research grounded in a Living Lab environment at Aalborg University in 
Denmark (Xlab — Design, Learning, Innovation), which functions as an educational 
mediator of playful workshops offering hands-on experience of technologies and 
creative approaches to experiment- and explorative-oriented activities, where chil- 
dren and teachers can play to learn. The chapter offers insights into understanding 
the tensions and potentials of such technology-rich environments for participatory- 
driven creative learning, providing information on practice-related possibilities for 
and constraints to implementing technology-rich educational designs in early years 
education. 


Keywords Professional learning - Educators - Primary school - Preschool - Digital 
technology - Participation - Agency - Co-creation - Acquisition - Workshop 


Introduction 


Digital competence as a concept has gradually come to be addressed in early child- 
hood practices and in policy documents. Recent updates to the curricula for pre- 
schools in Denmark as well as Sweden highlight that education should contribute 
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to children’s ability to act in an increasingly digitalised society and develop their 
skills in using digital technology in their everyday lives (Ministry of Children and 
Education, 2020; Medierådet for bgrn og unge, 2019; Skolverket, 2011, 2018; 
Utbildningsdepartementet, 2017; Redecker, 2017). This concern relates to digital 
technology having come to be seen as an important source of support for educators 
and children’s active participation in teaching and learning activities (Brooks et al., 
2020; Fleer, 2019). The everydayness of digital technology (Danby et al., 2018) has 
offered educators access to a range of opportunities to include such tools (e.g. 
smartphones, tablets, and digital cameras) as part of everyday play and learning. 
Research shows that, for example, touch-screen tablets can offer children valuable 
learning experiences (Nilsen et al., 2021; Kjallander & Moinian, 2014; Clarke & 
Abbott, 2016). However, including digital technology as part of pedagogical 
endeavours is not simply a matter of educators’ willingness to apply new ways of 
acting with or having access to digital tools; it is a multi-layered process of profes- 
sional change that includes both the educator’s mindset and pedagogical disposi- 
tions informing new teaching and learning strategies (cf. Redecker, 2017). This 
evokes questions of how educators can make sense of present complex demands on 
enhancing their digital competence to improve technological integration in their 
everyday educational activities. As Phelps et al. (2011) state, educational change 
should consider educators’ diverse needs in order to avoid replicating historical and 
cultural practices. According to Bigum (2002), this would include a risk of assimi- 
lating, or domesticating, traditional educational approaches. This way of approach- 
ing new kinds of challenges may accomplish only temporary or ineffectual solutions. 
To avoid a replication of conventional ways of doing things, Dorst (2015) stresses 
that these present-day problems are a new breed, open, and complex and requiring 
different responses. The author further suggests a design-oriented approach to fram- 
ing problems, focusing on an organisation’s ability to create new avenues in relation 
to problem situations. In a similar way, Schön (1983, 1987) emphasises that design- 
ing and learning are closely coupled forms of investigating challenges and discover- 
ing new opportunities. In this way, learning happens by participating in and 
reflecting on actions carried out in socially well-organised settings, such as in col- 
lective situations. This illustrates how understandings of design-oriented approaches 
as a participative endeavour to support educators’ professional learning and devel- 
opment may operate in tandem with individual and collective manners. Therefore, 
we contend that different understandings and goals when it comes to integrating 
digital technology in teaching and learning need not be mutually exclusive. The 
remainder of this chapter considers a participative design-oriented approach pro- 
moting educators’ agency in and around the integration of digital technology in 
teaching and learning activities. The study on which this chapter is based included 
four teams of 12 early childhood educators who participated in a process of co- 
creative workshops, including individual or collective facilitation sessions along 
with the researchers. This was intended to encourage collaborative learning among 
the educators and researchers and to shape individual and collective reflection in 
and on specific practices, rather than seeking an optimal integration of specific 
content. 
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Background 


This chapter has arisen from a 3-year project involving how preschool and primary 
school educators and children develop digital competence using the so-called DIA 
model: the Digi-DIA project. The abbreviation DIA stands for the Swedish words 
delaktighet, inflytande, and ansvar (in English: participation, influence, and 
responsibility).! 

The project is based on a partnership between a school and preschool district in 
a municipality in southwest Sweden and the (mobile) research laboratory Xlab — 
Design, Learning, Innovation at the Department of Culture and Learning at Aalborg 
University in Denmark. Xlab, founded in October 2016, applies a design-oriented 
and playful approach to learning, innovation, and digital technology. The lab offers 
design workshops within the field of education, providing tools and methods for 
implementing digital designs and technologies in teaching and learning, in order to 
cultivate ways for practitioners to develop their own approaches to design, learning, 
and innovation. To do this, the lab is equipped with state-of-the-art technology as 
well as creative material for exploration, experimentation, idea generation, and 
other creative methods and knowledge-sharing activities. In the context of the Digi- 
DIA project, Xlab served as a mobile laboratory where workshops and facilitation 
were used as tools for learning and knowledge sharing and also as a research 
method. This was done primarily through hands-on activities with digital technol- 
ogy and critical as well as creative considerations regarding how these could be 
used pedagogically. The chapter aims to reveal in some detail a description of the 
challenges and opportunities related to the participative learning processes that 
emerged within selected early childhood units. We will show how the moves towards 
integrating digital technology using design-oriented participative learning were 
gradual and supported by team-based discussions. We hope this chapter, promoting 
design-oriented approaches and participation, can contribute to new thinking and 
innovative paths for strengthening practice-based collaboration between educa- 
tional practice and academia. 

The rest of the chapter is organised as follows. We begin with a description of the 
study’s context, followed by a theoretical discussion of the concepts of participation 
and agency. This is followed by a description of how the research unfolded. Next, 
we provide examples from the empirical studies within the four teams. Here we 
elaborate on how the educators on the two teams including children aged 1-3 years 
cultivated participative workshop expertise within their teaching activities. 
Furthermore, we address how the educators working with children aged 7—8 years 
co-created and extended the ways they applied digital technology in their teaching. 
Finally, we discuss our findings and specify the core challenges involved in the two 
case examples. 


'DIA is an abbreviation of the Swedish words delaktighet, inflytande, and ansvar. To help the 
reader grasp the meaning of this abbreviation, we will henceforth use the English terminology of 
and abbreviation for the words participation, influence, and responsibility (PIR). The concept of 
PIR was coined by the principal Tony Roth, from Sweden. 
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Study Context 


We start this section with a further elaboration of the PIR model, followed by a 
description of how the partnership collaboration was organised in four phases (idea 
and definition, preparation, implementation, and concluding). 


The Participation, Influence, and Responsibility (PIR) Model 


The PIR model is a holistic co-creation-oriented leadership model that has served a 
guiding function for the preschool and school district for 10 years. The holistic per- 
spective is grounded in a synthesis of leadership, experience, co-creation, and 
knowledge, which together shape the conditions for learning and development 
(Fig. 7.1). 

The model targets a real influence by the educators (regarded as classroom lead- 
ers), and when used as intended, teams of educators jointly create goal-oriented 
teaching processes to be applied in their classroom. Co-creation (the real influence) 
as such should provide conditions for learning as well as motivation and commit- 
ment but should also supply conditions for the educator/leader along with the team 
to create forward-looking work processes based on the sharing of knowledge and 
experiences. Thus, in the co-creation part, knowledge and experiences are collec- 
tively disseminated to individuals, targeting the development of knowledge. To 
manage this, the teachers regularly develop the so-called PIR plans to support their 
pedagogical work. These plans have several functions but are primarily intended to 
function as a tool for the educators in their everyday teaching activities. The PIR 
planning consists of three levels (T. Roth, personal communication, August 2020): 


Fig. 7.1 The synthesis of 
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e Level 1: Goal-setting. 
e Level 2: Planning of the work process. 
e Level 3: Evaluation of the leadership. 


In the goal-setting activity (Level 1), educators should involve children in the activ- 
ity. This should open up for the children to participate in a process in which they, 
through collaborative and democratic processes, can influence their own learning 
undertakings. When planning the work process (Level 2), teachers should involve 
the children by asking them questions about their experiences and knowledge 
related to the specific topic they are going to deal with. In the evaluation of the lead- 
ership (Level 3), the educators should assess the ways the children experienced the 
lectures and what they learnt from the activities. Through this, the educator/leader 
gets indications of how the leadership has been received by the children. Through 
these three levels, educators systematically evaluate their own actions and leader- 
ship, which optimally can be related back to the learning synthesis (Fig. 7.1); i.e. 
leadership — co-creation — experiences — knowledge. 


Organisation of the Project 


The above-mentioned partnership collaboration began with discussions between 
representatives of the preschool/school district and Xlab, which were based on a 
genuine and common interest in working together on developing the preschools’ 
and schools’ work with digitalisation. These discussions progressed into concrete 
plans, resulting in a project plan consisting of four phases (Table 7.1). 

In the project’s first phase, idea and definition, the project management group 
met and had lively and fruitful discussions about our specific interests, wishes, and 
desires related to the collaboration. This resulted in a partnership agreement and a 
3-year project plan detailing aims and research questions, which as such established 
a Swedish-Danish alliance focusing on educational challenges related to the inte- 
gration of digital technology in teaching and learning. In connection with this, we 
established a project leader team consisting of the two principals of the preschool 
and school, respectively, two educators representing the district’s preschools and 
schools, and a researcher from the Xlab research laboratory at the university. This 
group held regular physical and online meetings throughout the project’s duration, 
as well as afterwards. During the process of establishing the partnership agreement, 
the project leader group from the preschool and school district visited Xlab and 
Aalborg University. 

In the second phase, preparation, the researchers visited the preschools and 
schools on several occasions in order to provide information about the project, to 
learn about their ways of working and what they wanted to get out of the project, 
and to enable the educators to get to know us. The educators from the preschools 
and schools introduced their PIR model profile and explained how they approached 
it in their daily activities. The researcher from Xlab presented its design-oriented 
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Table 7.1 The four phases of the Digi-DIA project 
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Idea and 
definition phase 
Sept. 1, 2017- 
Jan. 31, 2018 


Partnership 
agreement 


Preparation phase 
Feb. 1, 2018—Aug. 31, 
2018 


Researchers from 
Aalborg University 
visited the preschool 
and school district on 
several occasions 


Implementation phase 
Sept. 1, 2018—Dec. 31, 2019 


Two baseline investigations 
including all educators, even 
those choosing not to 
participate in the project 
(August 2018, May 2019) 


Concluding phase 
Jan. 1, 2020-Aug. 
31, 2020 

Final baseline 


investigation (June 
2020) 


Project plan 


Interviews, informal 
conversations, and 
observations by the 
researchers 


The researchers visited 
preschools and schools 
several times, carrying out 
workshops and facilitation 
along with project 
participants (individual and 
collective) 


Summative 
analyses of baseline 
studies and other 
data 


Visit by 
participants from 


Distribution of 
literature to the project 


Gathering of data and 
formative analyses (three 


Knowledge 
distribution to 


the preschool and | participants times per semester) educators and 
school district to municipality 
Aalborg department 
University 


Documentation of 
the project 


Planning of the 
implementation phase 


Writing of scientific articles 
and feedback to municipality 
department 


Information about the 
project to all staff 
members 


Invitation to participate 
in the project sent to all 
educators 

Project kickoff 
workshop, August 
2018 


and playful approach to learning, innovation, and digital technology, and how we 
addressed this more concretely in educational practices as well as how this has had 
implications for teaching and learning among educators and children. These visits 
among the educators were a way for the researchers to get an understanding of the 
current state related to how they did or did not integrate digital technology in teach- 
ing and learning. We also distributed literature among the educators exemplifying 
different projects and approaches to working with digitalisation in preschools and 
schools. This gathering of information, viewpoints, and experiences resulted in 
insights that formed the basis for an initial project implementation plan. As partici- 
pation in the project was voluntary, the educators were invited to be part of the 
project during this phase; 32 of them chose to participate and 17 chose not to. The 
second phase ended with a project kickoff workshop in August 2018 that included 
the participating educators. 
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The third phase, implementation, started with a baseline investigation (question- 
naire) among all educators (including those who had chosen not to participate in the 
project). This investigation was carried out three times over the 3 years of the proj- 
ect (August 2018, May 2019, June 2020). During this phase, the researchers visited 
the preschools and schools several times and conducted workshops and facilitation 
(individual and collective) in the form of informal conversations, interviews, and 
demonstrations of different digital technology. It was decided that the PIR plans, 
which were already an established tool among the educators, should also be used in 
the project as a means for the educators to specify the use of digital technology in 
their teaching activities. The PIR plans were collected and analysed by the project 
leader team and in this way served as a resource, among other data gathered during 
this phase, to guide us when it came to implementing project activities. They also 
constituted one of the bases for choosing workshop topics, as well as for framing 
interviews, demonstrations, and discussions with the educators. Furthermore, data 
from interviews, observations, and informal conversations as well as from the edu- 
cators’ logbooks and video logs were gathered and regularly analysed within the 
project leader team. This comprised a formative basis for the implementation of 
workshops and facilitation and hence functioned as regular feedback to and knowl- 
edge sharing with the educators. The writing of a scientific article was initiated, as 
was the distribution of information at the principals’ meetings with the municipality 
department. 

Finally, the concluding phase focused on summative analyses of the collected 
data, including the baseline questionnaires. This was primarily carried out by the 
researchers but was discussed within the project leader team and communicated to 
the educators at a half-day seminar. The outcomes were also communicated with the 
leadership at the municipality level. It is important to note that, while not all of the 
educators participated in the project, the agenda of the project’s activities was sent 
out to all educators in order to ensure that the project’s presence was visible and 
clear to all. This included the communication of the project’s final outcomes. 

The project as a whole includes several cases in which teachers and children, 
facilitated by Xlab workshops and other forms of guidance, integrated different 
kinds of digital resources (e.g. tablets, Bee-Bot robots,” Ladibug document cameras,’ 
QR [Quick Response] code scanners*) in their teaching activities. The project con- 
sisted of 32 educators working with children aged 1-12 years. However, in this 
chapter, we have chosen to focus on four teams of a total of 12 early childhood 
educators and how they integrated digital technology in children’s play and learning 


?Bee-Bot is a programmable robot that can be used to introduce coding and problem-solving; see 
https://www.tts-group.co.uk/blog/2019/01/25/bee-bot-the-story-behind-our-award-winning-pro- 
grammable-robot.html 
3Ladibug is a portable document camera that can be connected to a computer and used as a learn- 
ing and teaching tool, adding visual elements; see https://www.mckeelschools.com/uploads/ibis/ 
useyourdoccamera.pdf 


*QR codes contain data for an identifier or tracker that points to a website or an application. 
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activities, i.e. how they think about, implement, and plan for different ways of sup- 
porting children’s digital learning. 


Participation and Agency 


Participation became a connecting node in the collaboration between the practice 
and research teams. One of the project’s primary goals was to involve the educators 
at the preschools and schools by making them ‘owners’ of the situation that was 
causing them problems. We were thus interested in their input in identifying the 
current situation regarding problems and opportunities, as well as how they might 
be approached or sustained. Therefore, we spent 6 months preparing the project and 
included the educators through informal conversations while observing how their 
workdays unfolded, interviews, and a baseline questionnaire. The outcomes from 
this data showed, among other things, that the participants desired opportunities to 
participate in co-creative sessions together with their colleagues to make sense of 
and cultivate their professional learning when it came to integrating digital technol- 
ogy in their everyday teaching and learning activities (Brooks et al., 2020). These 
kinds of social, intersubjective processes can bind individuals, groups, and organ- 
isations together while at the same time unfolding values and habits and, accord- 
ingly, providing meaning to the participants’ actions as well as fostering learning 
(Rikkerink et al., 2015; Wenger, 1998). In this way, negotiation and sensemaking 
through shared practices and experiences could create conditions for a fluid and 
change-oriented conceptualisation of integrating digital technology in play and 
learning. Hence, participation in collective sensemaking constitutes a crucial pre- 
requisite for incorporating digital resources in teaching practices (Rikkerink et al., 
2015). Expressed differently, engaging educators in participation-oriented and col- 
laborative processes through which they can share knowledge and learn from each 
other is fundamental in providing them with resources to drive their own profes- 
sional learning. We understand this as learning through participation which, in line 
with Andriessen et al. (2013), we view as being recognised at the level of “how to’, 
"what to’, or ‘about what’ issues (p. 208). Participating in professional learning thus 
becomes more than changing a classroom to make it appropriate for implementing 
digital technology or having access to or the skills to use such resources. This also 
implies different types of agency among educators. What goes on in such situations 
can involve agency related to participating in the elaboration of knowledge together 
with others, such as epistemic agency (Damsa et al., 2010), regulative agency (van 
der Puil et al., 2004), or relational agency (Edwards, 2007). 

In the context of this chapter, the educators primarily strived for a participation 
metaphor for learning, highlighting co-creation as a key activity to elaborate their 
learning about how to integrate digital technology in teaching, what kind of technol- 
ogy to use, and what the pedagogical framing should be about. At the same time, 
co-creation could lead to a long-term community-building, bringing about a sense 
of belonging and new communicative pathways (Sfard, 1998). However, they also 
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partly emphasised an acquisition metaphor, considering individual enrichment to be 
a goal of their learning in terms of improving their individual skills (Sfard, 1998). 
Sfard (1998) distinguishes between these two metaphors for learning: the participa- 
tion metaphor, focusing on the activity and context, and the acquisition metaphor, 
building on the metaphor of acquiring or accumulating knowledge. In the two sub- 
sections below, we will unfold these two metaphors, starting with the participation 
metaphor focusing on co-creation and then discussing the acquisition metaphor 
focusing on individual and collective efficacy. 


Co-creation Metaphor: The Collaborative Setting 


Co-creation as a concept is based on a participatory ethos, which has increasingly 
come to be extended to the political, social, cultural, and scientific spheres (Sanders 
& Stappers, 2014). Even though co-creation has recently become a widely used 
term, it can be argued that the participatory ethos is a well-established aspect within 
participatory research approaches, e.g. in design and action research (cf. Bodker & 
Grønbæk, 1990). Ind (2013) states that the idea of ‘creation’ is not only about mak- 
ing things but also involves interpretation and meaning-making. This is an impor- 
tant comment in relation to this chapter, as the co-creation aspect included 
dimensions of educators’ collegial ‘making’ as well as ‘reflection’. For example, in 
creative workshop activities the participants experimented with different digital 
technologies and explored their pedagogical potential. Moreover, the workshops 
included reflective collegial discussions, during which the integration of such teach- 
ing and learning opportunities were critically scrutinised. Expressed differently, the 
reflection dimension can be seen as a ‘breaking apart’ activity - complementary to 
the ‘making’, i.e. in terms of ‘putting together’ something. This is comparable to 
what we do during analysis, finding relationships between the parts and the whole 
and then breaking these relationships apart into constituent pieces, followed by a 
re-creation of the parts into a new whole (Fig. 7.2). The make-break-re-create model 
describes the co-creation activities that take place when one investigates issues of 
how to, what to, or about what. The model combines making, breaking, and re- 
creating, each of them energising the next. This combination shapes what Sanders 
and Stappers (2012) term an opportunity space. 


Acquisition Metaphor: Individual and Collective Efficacy 


The acquisition metaphor describes learning as the acquisition and accumulation of 
knowledge. Underlying this are primarily cognitive models, in which concepts like 
transmission, internalisation, and appropriation are demonstrated. However, con- 
structivist models are also represented with an acknowledgement of meaning con- 
struction. Some activities can be seen as more acquisition- or participation-oriented 
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Fig. 7.2 Analytical a 
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and as such draw on different foundations and viewpoints in regard to questions 
about, for instance, learning or knowledge construction; for example, the act of 
acquisition is often equal to that of becoming a participant. Sfard (1998) argues that 
it is possible to use elements from both metaphors. Bandura (1997) claims that the 
best way to acquire a new skill or improve one’s performance is to practise. Part of 
learning a new skill or practice is a person’s own belief that they are capable of 
doing it (self-efficacy). The interpreted experience or performance while taking on 
new challenges influences people’s self-efficacy. Bandura (1997) refers to this as 
the mastery experience. Self-efficacy can also be enhanced through social relations. 
Observing others, such as colleagues or role models, succeed in a task or being 
complimented can also positively affect one’s self-efficacy (Bandura, 1997). 

Collective efficacy, defined as ‘a group’s shared belief’, and explains how joint 
understanding can influence people’s actions (Bandura, 1997, p. 477). According to 
Bandura (1997, p. 418), collective efficacy can: 
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influence the type of future [educators] seek to achieve, how they manage their resources, 
the plans, and strategies they construct, how much effort they put into their group endeavour. 


In Bandura’s understanding of individuals’ collective efficacy, their shared belief 
plays a key role in reaching their goal (Bandura, 1995). Conversely, an individual 
who expects to master a given challenge will also be able to continue trying 
(Bandura, 2007). 


The Research Unfolds 


The substantive period of data collection for the research took place during the proj- 
ect’s third implementation phase, from September 1, 2018, to December 31, 2019. 
Professional learning as a form of social participation is also subject to change, e.g. 
organisational, making it challenging to convey its complexities in standardised 
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ways. In studying the educators’ processes of understanding and implementing 
digital technology over time, we hoped to bring some degree of authenticity to the 
research. A key part of understanding the influences of implementing digital tech- 
nology in teaching and learning situations involved the explorative and reflective 
discussions between the researchers and educators during workshop activities, 
informal conversations, and semi-structured interviews. Our target was to build a 
shared understanding of what we were seeing or experiencing from our respective 
perspectives as insiders and outsiders and, obviously, this took time. We considered 
it both important and vital to allow time for ‘slow’ thinking and progressing. In her 
chapter, Mirza (2013) introduces the concept of ‘thinking space’, which she 
describes as a space where disagreements can be incorporated to become a mean- 
ingful activity. In the study discussed in the current chapter, slow thinking became 
a kind of a thinking space that nurtured the educators’ creative and reflective think- 
ing, which in turn step-by-step contributed to mastery and the educators’ experience 
of progression. 

The research emerged from a desire to better understand the impact of under- 
standing the how to, what to, or about what relative to implementing digital technol- 
ogy in teaching and learning. When the research required participation of individual 
educators, e.g. when conducting interviews, supply educators were used to support 
the team. From this outset, we set up the work as a research project, with the partici- 
pants supported by their principals. In a letter to the children’s guardians, we 
informed them that we would be filming their children, but only for the purposes of 
the research. The guardians could return a slip to the preschool or school, stating 
whether or not they wanted their children to be filmed. Only a few did this, and their 
wishes were respected throughout the study. The children themselves also had the 
opportunity to choose not to participate in the video recording. The educators were 
interviewed individually about the development of their understanding and options 
in regard to implementing digital technology, as well as about how this was pro- 
gressing in relation to their pedagogical intentions and other aspects, such as chal- 
lenges, benefits, likes, and dislikes. They were assured confidentiality. 


Workshop as a Research Method 


We have mentioned workshops a few times as a co-creative approach to exploring 
and experimenting in unknown territories. In applying a collaborative action 
research methodology (Lofthouse et al., 2016), workshops became a key method 
within the project as we aimed to inspire and foster active participation and engage- 
ment among the educators, within as well as between the different workshops. This 
was not the only target, though; we also wanted to create conditions for sharing and 
collaboration between the researchers and educators in order to foster sustainable 
processes that could continue even after the project ended. The workshop method, 
as previously mentioned, was combined with other methods that were carried out 
between the different workshops. In this way, together we were able to address the 
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links between theory and practice in different ways, using workshops, observation, 
video-recorded material, children’s productions, casual conversation, semi- 
structured interviews, logbooks, and educators’ pedagogical planning. 

The term ‘workshop’, often seen in combination with the term ‘participation’ 
(@rngreen & Levinsen, 2017; Ødegaard et al., this volume, Chap. 5), is a method 
that over a 5-year period has been applied and developed within Xlab based on 
observations of and talking with different stakeholders. The Xlab researchers 
explore collaborative learning through playful workshops offering hands-on, reflec- 
tive experiences of digital technologies and design-oriented approaches. This can be 
done in the laboratory, which is designed to support cross-disciplinary collabora- 
tions including different stakeholders, as well as outside the laboratory in the form 
of a mobile practice-based laboratory. In this chapter, the stakeholders are educa- 
tors, children, and leaders of early years education practices. 


Analytical Approach 


The analysis method applied in this study is thematic (Fereday & Muir-Cochrane, 
2010; Braun & Clarke, 2006). This means that it was the empirical data that drove 
the emergence of analytical concepts. Gathered data were transcribed and reviewed 
to find patterns in verbal and non-verbal actions as well as in the written documents. 
In this chapter, we analyse two cases involving four educator teams: (1) four educa- 
tors working with 1- to 3-year-olds; (2) another group of four educators working 
with l- to 3-year-olds; (3) two educators working with 7-year-olds; and (4) two 
educators working with 8-year-olds. The first case, cultivating participative work- 
shop expertise to implement digital technology, is based on the educator teams 
working with children aged 7—8. The second case, child-initiated activities as a 
foundation for implementing digital technology, is based on the educator teams 
working with children aged 1-3. We present our analysis of each of the cases below 
by introducing excerpts that are representative of the respective cases. This is fol- 
lowed by our interpretation of what this means, using the analytical concepts related 
to participation and agency. 


Case 1: Cultivating Participative Workshop Expertise 
to Implement Digital Technology 


This case looks at how the educator teams began to make sense of implementing 
digital technology as part of their PIR planning. In doing so, they were inspired by 
workshop activities and reflective sparring by the researcher, through which new 
teaching ideas emerged. Two excerpts are shown below, the first of which involves 
Jane and Alice, who were initially inspired by workshop activities including 
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robotics, which afterwards led to iterative and reflective sparring sessions between 
the two of them and the researcher. This excerpt illustrates part of a conversation 
between Jane, Alice, and the researcher, in which they reflect upon workshop activi- 
ties in terms of creative occasions that helped in structuring their own as well as 
their pupils” explorations with digital technology. The second excerpt focuses on 
Sofie and Freya, who started requesting sparring from the researcher about what 
kinds of digital tools they could use for teaching subjects or topics such as the 
Swedish language, mathematics, or programming. They wanted their teaching to be 
more child-driven and thought that a more digital and game-oriented approach 
might be an option. This sparring was followed by iterative mini-workshops at 
which different technologies were investigated. The first excerpt, below, focuses on 
the digital tool Osmo? and how the educators elaborate on their position in a digital- 
ised teaching context: 


1. Jane: T've learnt a lot through the workshops we've had during the project. 
However, as I already use and have used digital tools in my teaching for a while, 
the sparring between the workshops has been a way for me to move forward. To 
develop my knowledge. 

2. Alice: For me it’s, in a way, the other way around. I haven’t used digital technol- 
ogy a lot; of course I’ve used laptops and iPads in my teaching, but primarily for 
the student to search for information. But when we started working together 
[directed at Jane], I started getting more and more brave and also, perhaps 
through the project workshops, we started talking about implementing digital 
technology in another way than we used to do. Before, I didn’t want to talk about 
it, because I didn’t know what to talk about. But since we’ve tested different 
tools and we’ve heard from our colleagues about how they use certain tools in 
their teaching, I think the term ‘digital technology’ has become more accessible 
and possible to talk about. And the way we’ve worked with robotics [directed at 
Jane], I have a broader perspective, particularly when it comes to the pedagogi- 
cal aspects of talking about the digitalisation of teaching. 

3. Jane: I agree with you. The workshops, in a way, gave me a systematic way of... 
or rather, they triggered me to be more systematic in what I wanted to achieve. I 
can see that among my pupils as well. When they built their neighbourhood with 
creative material and the robots [Bee-bots and Ozobots] were the ones who were 
supposed to show the inhabitants how to use the different resources in the village 
to support different sustainability actions, it was when they created the houses, 
the recycling stations, and so on that they started to talk more elaboratively about 
this (Fig. 7.3). It was necessary for them to talk about it, to look online, to read, 
to identify the role of the robots and, based on this, code them accurately. Such 
a good, what should I say, good practice for my pupils. 


> Osmo consists of tangible wooden pieces that can be used to play digital games — drawing, cod- 
ing, spelling, etc. Link: https://www.playosmo.com/en/ 
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. 7.3 Children’s creation of a ‘green’ neighbourhood, where Ozobot was to guide the inhabit- 


ants to sustainable living 


Here the excerpt involving Jane and Alice ends and is followed by the excerpt below 
of Sofie and Freya’s discussion: 


|; 


Sofie: I thought I would struggle a lot with introducing new kinds of digital tools 
to my pupils. I’ve mostly used laptops or iPads. But this Osmo game was really 
a good way to do it. I could understand the principles behind the game quite eas- 
ily, and the children just started using it and solved the technical issues them- 
selves; the only questions they had for me were subject-related. 


. Freya: I agree. Have you ordered the programming game, Eva [researcher]? 
. Eva: Yes, it should arrive one of these days when I’m still here. 
. Freya: Great. Trying out robotics and this Osmo game and talking about them 


with Sofie and you [Eva], and not considering them technology per se but as 
pedagogical resources that can give my pupils more opportunities to enjoy learn- 
ing, has /.../ yeah, it’s changed my way of thinking about the digitisation of 
teaching. It’s possible to handle. It’s good that we [directed at Sofie] work 
together and talk about all the changes we have to deal with as teachers. I’ve 
learnt a lot about digitalisation. It’s not a mountain to climb; step-by-step we’ve 
learnt about different tools and now I feel much more confident. 


. Sofie: Add to this the feedback we’ve received from the children. We’ve observed 


them and asked them questions about their use of Osmo. They liked it because 
they could collaborate with their friends, they thought it was fun but also tricky, 
and many of them said they had to think more and be very accurate when solving 
the tangrams. 


. Freya: I could see that they collaborated a lot — they didn’t disturb others, but 


were very concentrated and determined. 
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7. Sofie: And engaged. We’ve used it for a few weeks now and they still ask to 
play it. 

8. Freya: When they worked together, they helped each other. I could see who was 
more used to digital games than others. But as there are a few different kinds of 
games, the children can find how they want to work, for example by means of 
games or building tracks or solving puzzles. 

9. Sofie: It was great to see how they worked with speech perception. 


The first excerpt illustrates the ways co-creative making-breaking-re-creating 
activities inspired and cultivated the educators’ sense of expertise (e.g. line 3). The 
second excerpt demonstrates how sparring and intersubjective processes provided 
the educators with resources to drive their own professional learning; this is exem- 
plified in line 4, where Freya stresses that her conversations with Sofie have contrib- 
uted to her now more relaxed way of dealing with digitalisation in the classroom. 

The sense of expertise that the educators expressed in the first excerpt was grow- 
ing by means of sparring and teamwork, and studying the children’s interactions 
with the digital tools (lines 1, 4, 5, and 8) created an opportunity space for the edu- 
cators (line 4). In this space, they experienced agency through exploring tools and 
reflecting upon them with colleagues: a sense of epistemic and professional agency. 

In the second excerpt, the educators concretised how acts of making were similar 
as vehicles for inquiry. This making shaped conditions for reflection on how to 
accurately make something so that it represents what is required for representing the 
scenario. In this way, the features of the making-breaking-re-creating model estab- 
lished tensions between the constituents. In turn, these tensions led to an increase, 
either in understanding or in the number of possible solutions, thereby creating what 
seemed to be a comfortable relationship between the parties. 

The two excerpts demonstrate more of a co-creation than an acquisition meta- 
phor, showing tendencies towards a participatory ethos as well as demonstrating 
how the parts of the making-breaking-re-creating cycle (Fig. 7.2) spurred each other 
and created opportunities for agency and sensemaking by means of sharing. 


Case 2: Child-Initiated Activities as a Foundation 
for Implementing Digital Technology 


This case demonstrates that the educator teams regarded child-initiated activities as 
a foundation for implementing digital technology in the everyday activities of chil- 
dren aged 1-3 years. They strived to create an environment where the children could 
be introduced to digital technology through their own curiosity in exploring the 
surrounding world. In doing so, they were concerned with recognising and acknowl- 
edging the children’s desires and questions, and with this as a foundation they intro- 
duced the children to different kinds of digital technology. This second case shows 
part of a longer discussion between four of the educators (Susan, Sofie, Emma, and 
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Tove), in which they attempt to unfold, in particular, the questions of how to and 
what to, as well as what is required to develop agency: 


1. Susan: We’ve started using the Ozobot robot with the two- to three-year-olds. 
We experienced that the Ozobots had more to add for our young children; they 
were also simpler for us to use compared to Bee-bots, which we used to use. 

2. Sofie: Yes, we started by introducing Ozobot to some of the children. We chose 
to let them draw their own tracks with coloured Sharpies on a big white piece 
of paper. However, we noticed that the thing with drawing the tracks on the 
paper was difficult, as the lines were often too thin. Because of that the robot 
couldn’t follow the tracks. Another difficulty was that many of the children 
drew the lines very close to each other, and it was again difficult for the robot to 
follow the tracks. 

3. Emma: We noticed that the children liked to draw paths with coloured Sharpies 
and then follow the robot’s path and how the colour of the robot changed 
according to which colour code it was following. It was a wonder for the 
children. 

4. Susan: These problems were the reason why we chose to change [from the 
analogue programming] to investigating apps, so that instead of paper and 
Sharpies we could use the iPad and the children could use their fingers as draw- 
ing tools. 

5. Tove: It was a helpful shift. The children just loved it. In the apps, not only 
could the children draw lines, they could also paint — all by themselves. They 
painted by themselves with their fingers in different colours and then they 
placed the Ozobot on the iPad and could watch how it moved along the lines 
(Fig. 7.4). 

6. Susan: In the program there are ready-made codes. We showed how to add 
them. This was something they then could sit and work with a little by them- 
selves or with a friend. 

7. Emma: The kids were very focused, but still laughed and enjoyed what they 
could do. There wasn’t much need for support from us. 

8. Susan: Another app we tried was one that supplied codes to make the Ozobot 
dance to the beat of different songs and also flash in different colours. Here, we 
worked together with several children and could use several robots. The chil- 
dren could choose songs they wanted the robot to dance to. 

9. Tove: Yes, it was fun. When the Ozobots finished flashing, we could start the 
music again and all the robots danced at the same time. The children thought 
this was very funny. The combination of the robots dancing in funny ways and 
flashing in lots of different colours appealed to the children very much. In the 
program it was also possible to reset the Ozobot, which we showed the children 
how to do. In the same program, our older children could continue to work and 
create their own dances and choose the colours themselves. 
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Fig. 7.4 A 3-year-old 
coding tracks for Ozobot 
(robot) on the iPad while 
Ozobot is simultaneously 
using the tracks 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13: 


Susan: It was a good learning practice for them. We’ve also tested other digital 
tools, like the Bee-bots and Tapioca,° but it’s the Ozobot that the children want 
to use repeatedly. 

Emma: I don’t know much about digital things. It’s Susan and Sofie who find 
all these apps and [figure out] how we can introduce them to the children. We 
want the children to use these tools and learn. Like with the Ozobot, they learnt 
a lot and they had lots of fun. We’re outdoors a lot, and then we let the children 
take photos with our smartphones or iPads. We then revisit the photos when we 
come back and talk about what we experienced. Most often it’s photos of 
insects and birds, and then we use the Internet to learn more about them. When 
we sit around the table for lunch, it’s by the window, we can see birds in the 
trees outside the window. Then the older children point and say, “Look, a house 
sparrow’. They don’t just say that it’s a bird. 

Tove: We try to be attentive to their interests. Right now, they’re very interested 
in insects. So, we try to use that and explore further using, for example, the 
Internet and Bee-bots. 

Susan: But we also want them to experience new digital challenges, so that 
they’re introduced to it in pedagogical ways. They’re not too young for that. But 
it’s important to show the parents that we don’t just use apps as a time-killer but 
that it’s embedded in our learning goals. 


STapioca is an interface, made of cardboard, which can be used to draw and play music. Link: 
https://tapioca.toys/cardboard/ 
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14. Emma: I must say that I’ve learnt as much as the children and have probably 
had as much fun when we've tried these different robots and other digital tools 
I haven’t used before. I would never have introduced this to the children by 
myself, as I wanted to learn about them first so that I know how they work and 
all the tricks. But by having done this together with my colleague and the chil- 
dren, I realise that ‘ll never have the time to explore beforehand as much as I 
thought I could or wanted, but need to challenge myself and just explore and 
learn from colleagues and our children. For me, this has been a challenging but 
rewarding learning curve. To learn that Pll never learn enough about the tech- 
nology, but start using it anyway and become wiser about how I can use it so 
that it fits the study plan. It was a relief. 

15. Susan: Well, that’s important, but we also want the children to have fun by 
doing things together and having a good laugh. 

16. Emma: But we don’t want to rush it, either for us or for the children. What I’ve 
experienced is that it’s okay that things take time. This has helped me to under- 
stand that it’s not necessary to rush things just because society, the ministry, and 
other media stress that we’ll be behind if we don’t start. I don’t mean that we 
should go on forever, but rushing slowly isn’t bad. 


In the excerpt, the team attempts to concretise the ways they, together with the chil- 
dren, have explored and implemented digital technology in their everyday teaching 
activities. They invoke this by acknowledging both an acquisition and a co-creation 
metaphor. When considering the questions of how to, what to, and about what in 
relation to the children, they primarily reference the acquisition metaphor and how 
they established situations for fostering the emergence of the children’s coding 
skills. In their elaboration on how they used the Ozobot robot among the children, 
they emphasise causality as a driving force in the children’s engagement and learn- 
ing about the relationship between the lines (codes) and the robot’s movement. This 
is exemplified in line 3, where Emma highlights that the children seemed to under- 
stand that the Ozobot changing or flashing a certain colour was an effect of the cod- 
ing. In line 9, Tove connects this to self-efficacy, stressing that by now the older 
children were skilled enough to code and play with the Ozobot by themselves. 
Similarly, Emma (line 7) and Susan (line 6) stress that the children repeatedly prac- 
tised with the Ozobot and coding and thus improved their coding performance. 

This excerpt shows the teams’ efforts to shape situations, in which the children’s 
interests are essential. Relevant examples can be found in lines 3, 11, and 12, where 
Emma and Tove elaborate on their determination to take up the matters that the 
children express as being interesting in one way or another. The teams use this for 
further inquiries together with the children. Emma and Tove continue on this route, 
trying hard to address an emotional commitment on the children’s part. This is 
shown in lines 5, 7, and 9, where they repeat references to the importance that teach- 
ing evoke enjoyment among the children. However, in line 13, Susan responds to 
this by noting that what they should transmit are digital challenges, indicating that 
there should be a balance between joyful and challenging teaching situations. 
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Finally, in lines 11, 14, and 16, Emma summarises another orientation within this 
case, which refers to the concept of thinking space, closely related to the concept of 
mastery experiences. The relationship between these two concepts suggests an 
experienced balance between the co-creation and acquisition metaphors. The think- 
ing space, in this case, does not refer to disagreements but rather to the matter we 
have termed slow thinking. Susan, in line 15, expresses a slight resistance to the 
aspect of slow thinking, and Emma (line 16) responds by stating that ‘rushing 
slowly’ is not necessarily a bad thing. 


Conclusions 


The aim of the study discussed in this chapter was to reveal and describe challenges 
and opportunities related to educators’ integration of digital technology in their 
teaching. In this regard, we have highlighted learning through participation, under- 
stood and recognised at the level of how to, what to, or about what questions. The 
study, which is part of a larger project, included four teams of educators in early 
years education from a preschool and school district in southwest Sweden. The 
analysis revealed that the educators’ experiences could be described in terms of two 
opposite but complementary metaphors for learning: the co-creation metaphor, 
which focused on collaboration; and the acquisition metaphor, which shed light on 
individual and collective efficacy. 

In the practices in which workshops and facilitation (or sparring) have been 
deployed, it has clearly had an impact on the nature of approaching digital technol- 
ogy in teaching and learning activities. It has also had an impact on relaxed, system- 
atic, and enlightening intersubjective interactions at different levels: between the 
educators, between the schools and preschools, and between individual educators as 
well as educator teams and the researcher. We witnessed informal conversations as 
well as more profound connections being made through participation and agency. 
Most of the educators did not refer to any everydayness (Danby et al., 2016) of digi- 
tal technology; however, during the project they developed a professional everyday- 
ness involving different kinds of digital tools. 

The design-oriented set-up of the research, including observations, interviews, 
and conversations, helped us arrive at insights that have proven to be rich in terms 
of enabling us to get a stronger grasp on the phenomenon of the digitalisation of 
teaching and learning activities in the specific context of the preschool and school 
district. All in all, this approach had an enhanced participatory character, and by 
providing continuous feedback to the educators, we enabled them to mutually build 
upon a common ground (the PIR model). 

The types of metaphors identified in the data can be regarded as rather generic. 
In relating the educators’ initial experiences to the use of digital technology in edu- 
cational settings, they can be aligned with previous studies (Redecker, 2017; Dorst, 
2015; Phelps et al., 2011) and as such be made possible to be understood and applied 
in similar research contexts. Our main contribution involves the benefits of the 
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making-breaking-re-creating model, with the three constituents together forming an 
opportunity space. This was more of a collective space compared to the thinking 
space, which was more applicable as an individual space. However, using Sfard’s 
(1998) argumentation, the two spaces are not necessarily distinguished in this way; 
it is also possible for people to use elements from both. 

Our main implication for the educational practice deriving from these conclu- 
sions relates to the organisational design of educational practices. If we want educa- 
tors to better understand how to make digital technology integration productive, we 
need to cultivate them in regard to how participation and agency might work and 
how to deal with crucial aspects when collaborating about specific areas of their 
work. In our study, this concerned developing shared understanding and the co- 
creation of knowledge. Another important implication concerns the relationship 
between the institutional demands and goals, the participants’ design and learning 
processes, and what they perceive as important with regard to participation in pro- 
fessional learning. All in all, we maintain that the different metaphors for learning — 
co-creation and acquisition — should enable educators to pursue their professional 
learning interests and advance their knowledge. 
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Chapter 8 A 
Interprofessional Dialogue gese 
and the Importance of Contextualising 
Children’s Participation: A Collaboration 
Between Different Disciplines Around New 
Technology 


Pernilla Lagerlöf 


Abstract The MIROR Project (2010-2013) was a large-scale international research 
project financed by the EU, involving various researchers from six countries. It dealt 
with the development of an adaptive system (artificial intelligence, AI) for music 
learning and teaching in the context of early childhood music education. The project 
was based on a spiral design approach, involving coupled interactions between the 
technical partners and the research partners (from the disciplines of psychology and 
pedagogy/education). It raised methodological challenges concerning how the 
experiments and technology were designed, as they did not relate to Swedish pre- 
school tradition, which will serve here as the contextualised case from which more 
general issues will be discussed. Different ethical issues were also faced in regard to 
how the research was planned, and stemming from the fact that there were com- 
mercial interests involved. 


Keywords Interdisciplinary research - Commercial interests - Methodological 
challenges - Contextualising - Children’s participation 


Introduction 


Today, children live in a wide world and begin establishing numerous relationships 
already in their early years, for instance, through participation in preschool activi- 
ties. Since it is in relation to particular (cultural) contexts that the child acts 
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competently and resiliently, it is important to study children’s everyday actions and 
interactions with others in their life. In order to study an activity from the child’s 
perspective or, alternatively phrased, from a participant’s perspective, it is a prereq- 
uisite. This means seeing the participants as research subjects rather than research 
objects, as actors rather than informants, and as social beings rather than isolated 
individuals (cf. Sommer et al., 2010). As Pramling and Säljö (2015) argue, when 
doing research and attempting to adopt a child perspective, it is important to realise 
that children do not act in a vacuum. For instance, they are constantly seeking to 
adapt to adult initiatives. van Oers (1998) called this process contextualising, defin- 
ing it as ‘an intellectual activity by itself, embedded in a current sociocultural activ- 
ity’ (p. 482). Even though there might be issues that are normally seen as features 
of ‘broader context’, the meaning of action always needs to be understood with 
regard to the situation in which the child interacts. 

This chapter highlights the importance of contextualising children’s participa- 
tion in research and of seeing children as research subjects. Having a research inter- 
est in studying children’s perspectives may be challenging when participating in a 
large-scale, interdisciplinary EU-funded project with commercial actors. This is 
what this chapter aims to illustrate. 

Recent years have seen a great focus on commencing large-scale, international, 
interdisciplinary research, emphasised and encouraged not least by the EU commis- 
sion. A concrete example is Horizon 2020, EU’s most comprehensive research and 
development programme innovation thus far, with nearly 80 billion EUR available 
to be applied for during the period 2014—2020. Horizon 2020 had the support of 
Europe’s leaders and the European Parliament members, who agreed that invest- 
ments in research and innovation are crucial for Europe’s future. Research grants 
from the EU under previous framework programmes have brought researchers and 
industry actors together, from both the EU and other parts of the world, to find solu- 
tions to a number of problems (https://ec.europa.eu/info/strategy/research-and- 
innovation_en). This constitutes a strong incitement to apply for such funding, not 
least for commercial companies of educational technologies aiming to implement 
various technologies in preschools and schools. 

The issue of implementing new technologies in educational practices has been 
studied from various perspectives for many years and ‘has been shown to be a trying 
mission’ (Lantz-Andersson, 2009, p. 15; cf. Crook, 1996; Latchem, 2014). One 
reason for this lies in the different views on children as research objects and in dif- 
ferent assumptions held about learning. Research designs are often experimental, 
and the assumptions primarily stem from an individual psychological or behaviour- 
ist view of learning (Lagerlof, 2016). For instance, Voogt and Knezek (2008) state 
that, although experimental (or quasi-experimental) research designs are appropri- 
ate for studying the potential of specific technology applications under controlled 
situations, it is not easy to transfer findings from such research designs to the reality 
of the classroom, and thus other research designs are needed to take account of the 
complexities of the classroom. Where there are failings and shortcomings in imple- 
menting educational technology theory or principles, this is largely not due to any 
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inadequacies in the tools but rather to too little attention being paid to the pedagogi- 
cal, organisational, cultural, and other factors that merge in institutional work and 
that are decisive for what fails, what works, and what successfully transfers into 
other contexts. Selwyn with colleagues (2020) also discuss different concerns 
regarding implementing educational technologies in schools, as business companies 
tend to influence and shape education decision-making and primarily work to create 
a demand for their products, rather than responding to ‘ideals of public education’ 
(p. 3). This has implications for practices-developing research, as the importance of 
teachers’ requests easily comes to be subordinated to the technologists’ willingness 
to market their products. 

The case presented in this chapter will illustrate and problematise these kinds of 
encounters; that is, the challenges that may arise when research is conducted in 
similar ways in different countries with different traditions in early childhood edu- 
cation and care (ECEC) settings, here when using an experimental protocol designed 
by technical partners with no experience of educational approaches. More specifi- 
cally, the methodological challenges discussed in this chapter are the following: 


1. Demands from the technological partners that the same experimental research be 
conducted in four different countries, despite different kinds of early childhood 
education systems. 

2. Tension created between the argumentation for designing a technology to be 
beneficial in early childhood music education while not allowing the teachers to 
be part of the research process. 

3. The fact that the design had to be rigid to be able to ‘prove’ something that sup- 
ported the commercial framing. 

4. The challenges of trying out, along with children in early childhood education 
(in a so-called natural setting), a prototype that needed a great deal of devices 
and technical support in order to work. 

5. The ethical dilemma that emerged because the experimental situation differed 
fundamentally from what the children were familiar with from their ordinary 
Swedish preschool education. 


This chapter, written as a narrative from an educational researcher’s point of view, 
will present the background and procedures of the first part of the project used as an 
example. The example will highlight the challenges that arose in the interprofes- 
sional dialogue between the partners from different disciplines and countries and 
with different traditions of early childhood education. The tension between the 
views regarding the importance of contextualising children’s participation in 
research and the consequences of the technological partners’ commercial interests 
will be clarified. Finally, there will be a discussion of the lessons learned from par- 
ticipating in the project, and what implications the experience might have on con- 
ducting practices-developing research involving digital technologies, in which 
children participate. 
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The Project Example of Implementing a Music Technology 
in Early Childhood Education 


The example presented here is from a large-scale and interdisciplinary EU-funded 
project called Musical Interaction Relying on Reflexion (MIROR, http://www. 
mirorproject.eu). The project, conducted during the period 2010-2013, consisted of 
pedagogical/educational and psychological researchers from five universities in 
Europe, as well as two commercial companies functioning as technological part- 
ners. The primary aim of the project was to develop a music technology that would 
be beneficial in early childhood music education. The project was based on a spiral 
design approach, which involved the technological partners developing the proto- 
type for the technology and the psychological and pedagogical researchers conduct- 
ing empirical research on its use in early childhood education and care (ECEC). It 
was organised around workshops every half year, at which the partners met to dis- 
cuss their experiences with the intention to establish interprofessional dialogue 
(Table 8.1). Empirical research and further technology development took place 
between these workshops. 


Table 8.1 Screenshot of descriptions of parts of the planned workshops* 


Lead Delivery 

Milestone | beneficiary date from 

name number Annex 1 Comments 
User requirement. Set-up of activities. 

Workshop | 5 7 Presentation of prototyping implementation (MIROR 

n.2 Improvisation-first version D4.1/1) and plan the 
experiments on MIROR Improvisation (Task 5.1) 

Workshop |3 13 Presentation of prototyping implementation of 

n.3 MIROR-Composition (first version, D4.2/1), and 
Body Gesture (first version, D4.3/1) and plan the 
experiments on Composition and Body Gesture (Task 
5.2 and 

Workshop |6 20 User requirement: Discussing and assessing the 

n. 4 experimental protocols results on MIROR 
Improvisation-Composition-Body Gesture (D5) and 
how to implement them in the MIROR platform 

Workshop |7 25 Presentation of prototyping implementation of 

n.5 MIROR second version (D4.1/2, D4.2/2, D4.4/2) and 
plan the pedagogical testing (Tasks 6.1, 6.2, 6.3). 

Workshop |1 31 User requirement: Discussing and assessing the 

n.6 results of pedagogical experiments (D6.1) and 
implementation of the interface phase 


`The first months of the project (September 2010—March 2011) were dedicated to preparing the 
first experimental design based on the DoW. All partners participated in discussing the first experi- 
mental design, notably during the kickoff meeting (Bologna, September 2010), the first workshop 
in Paris (November), the extraordinary meeting in London (February), and the second workshop in 
Gothenburg (March). 
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The technology consisted of a computer program that was connected to a key- 
board/synthesiser. The reflexive interaction paradigm was based on the idea of let- 
ting users manipulate the so-called virtual copies of themselves, through specifically 
designed machine-learning software. The music technology was hence intended to 
adapt to the musical style and musical language of the person interacting with and 
utilising the technology. It was presumed that this would result in the creation of a 
dialogue between player and machine, with the latter providing feedback by intro- 
ducing variation and serving as a musical mirror. It had the purpose of indirectly 
teaching music processes, particularly improvisation (Addessi & Pachet, 2005). 

The empirical research was designed in an experimental way, with the children 
using the technology in ECE settings such as preschools, the first years of primary 
schools, and after-school centres in Italy, Greece, England, and Sweden. The 
psycho-pedagogical partners (i.e. the psychological and pedagogical/educational 
researchers) were to conduct experiments in the light of early childhood music edu- 
cation to study and evaluate the interaction between children and machine and the 
creative music processes expected to be produced through this. In spring 2011, the 
psycho-pedagogical partners conducted psychological case study experiments fol- 
lowing a detailed protocol, according to which: 


e The teacher/experiment leader must interfere as little as possible to enable the 
child to interact with the technology alone. 

e The children, aged 4 and 8 years, will play the keyboard connected to Miror 
Impro for three sessions each. 


As these were psychological experiments, they were mostly concerned with the 
ways in which the prototype would promote specific cognitive abilities or states of 
mind (e.g. flow) in the child. This was why the experiments required that the teacher/ 
experiment leader interfere as little as possible, enabling the child to interact with 
the technology alone. Another reason for the detailed protocol on how the experi- 
ments were to be performed was, as with any experiment, to ensure that they were 
conducted in the same way in all participating settings and countries, in order to 
make it possible to compare the results. 

The prototype proved to be complicated to run in the preschool setting. The tech- 
nology consisted of several devices: a computer, a synthesiser, a speaker, and many 
cords that had to be connected properly. The software that was under development 
was not particularly user-friendly, and the experiment leaders needed a great deal of 
technical support. It was thus a complex mission to achieve entry into the settings, 
detracting a great deal from the everyday activities when the researchers had to set 
up all the required equipment and the ECEC teachers had to save a whole room for 
the experiments. The ordinary preschool and after-school teachers were not present 
at the sessions, as the children, according to the original idea of the overarching 
project, were to interact individually with the technology. In addition, since the 
technology required so much knowledge in how it should be handled, it was not 
reasonable to ask the ordinary preschool staff to be involved in, or carry out, the 
experiments. For this reason, the researchers took on the role of teacher in these 
sessions and encouraged the children to try the system. 
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In this way, this research case differs substantially from the other examples in the 
present book (Wallestedt et al., this volume). It was not designed at the request of 
the preschools, and the ordinary teachers were not at all involved in the process, 
other than giving the researchers access and providing participants — that is, chil- 
dren — of appropriate ages for the experiment. As the researchers who acted as 
experiment leaders have an education, and have worked, as teachers, they were 
familiar with both the traditions of the setting and the role of the teacher at these 
institutions. I myself have worked as a preschool teacher at the preschool where 
some of the experiments with the music technology were conducted and therefore 
knew both the staff and the families, having taught many of the participating chil- 
dren’s older siblings. Because the researchers had already worked with the pre- 
school and after-school centre in other studies, we had established relationships and 
trust among the teachers, parents, and children. 

At an early stage of the project, a number of tensions emerged in the interprofes- 
sional dialogue; that is, between the partners, foremost the pedagogical/educational 
on the one hand and the technological and psychological partners on the other. Even 
if the project is described as based on a spiral design approach, involving coupled 
interactions between the technical and psycho-pedagogical partners, it appeared that 
the rationale for how the initial phase of the project was planned to be performed 
had been decided beforehand by the technological and psychological partners. The 
studies proposed by the multidisciplinary project MIROR proved complicated when 
viewed from the tradition of pedagogical/educational research. 


Studying Children Interacting with the Music Technology 
from a Pedagogical Perspective 


It became evident that the children from the Swedish preschool reacted somewhat 
differently to what has been reported in previous studies conducted in a similar way 
in Italy (Addessi & Pachet, 2005). Instead of showing excitement when interacting 
with the system by themselves, the Swedish children continuously oriented towards, 
and tried to get the attention of, the adult. The children who showed enthusiasm at 
the sessions did so in regard to the adult rather than the technology, as they (in vain) 
tried to establish eye contact with the adult. They asked questions and wanted to 
communicate about what they were exploring while playing the instrument. As the 
experiment leader was instructed to turn her/his back to the children and pretend to 
be busy with paperwork, the task was perceived as contrary to the preschool teach- 
er’s ordinary role, and the situation was considered strange, compared to how activi- 
ties are usually performed in Swedish preschool. Thus, it was contrary to what all 
children and teachers are used to in the setting of Swedish preschool, and not ethi- 
cally defendable. It also became obvious that most of the children lost interest in 
participating in the experiment situations when they did not perceive the affirmation 
they sought (Wallerstedt & Lagerlof, 2011; Lagerlöf, 2016). 

As pedagogical partners, we argued that the experiences children have of music 
in early years education are related to their own decisions and their collaboration 
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with their peers (and teachers). For example, we have to be sensitive to children’s 
own choices and willingness to participate, and it may be difficult to engage some- 
one to do something they have never done before, particularly if they have to do it 
alone without a friend at their side. We proposed that studies of the technology in an 
authentic ECEC setting in Sweden would mean activities in which children could 
explore the technology with their peers and therefore decided that a different kind 
of study was needed to investigate the use of the technology in Swedish ECEC. As 
an ‘extracurricular’ activity, those of us on the team from the University of 
Gothenburg therefore also recorded other children (with their parents’ consent) at 
the same preschool and after-school centre and conducted sessions with pairs of 
children together with a teacher, interacting with and in relation to the system. The 
participants were about 6 years old. In trying this alternative approach to the over- 
arching project’s protocol, we wanted to study children interacting more freely with 
the technology, friends, and an adult (Lagerlof, 2015, 2016; Lagerlof et al., 2013, 
2014; Lagerlof & Peterson, 2018). The basic rationale for this idea was a desire to 
let the children take part together rather than being tested individually, and with an 
adult (teacher) as a partner, communicating and interacting with the children and the 
technology. The adults’ engagement was of a spontaneous and informal character 
and did not involve planned teaching situations. Conducting and studying these 
extracurricular activities arguably increased the study’s ecological validity (Crook, 
1996; Suthers, 2006) and thus also made the knowledge that was generated useful 
to teachers as well, rather than only the research community. 

In analysing the video documentation, it was clear that the children who partici- 
pated in these sessions contributed their ideas, and they were primarily the ones who 
decided the way in which they participated and how much they wanted to speak and 
otherwise act, in relation to how the activities unfolded. 


Research Considering Contextualised Childhoods vs. 
the Individual Universal Child 


Societies both constrain and afford individuals’ actions. On an overarching level, 
one could say that children live in childhoods in which the social, economic, cul- 
tural, and political contexts intersect and have consequences for their lives, includ- 
ing informing how adults as significant others relate to them. This premise suggests 
that, on the one hand, children in a general sense growing up in the same context 
may have much in common compared to children growing up in another context, for 
example, another country with a different way of organising ECEC practices. On 
the other hand, the participants in the studies presented above (Lagerlof, 2016) may 
all be members of Swedish ECEC and have access to the same musical choices but, 
even then, do not necessarily have the same experiences. Childhoods are thus under- 
stood as varied and contextual phenomena. With such an approach, children are 
studied here-and-now, with attention to how they are engaged in making sense in 
and of the situation in interaction with their surroundings. This has important impli- 
cations for studying children. Particularly, when conducting transnational and 
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interdisciplinary research, it is important that variations in educational and sociocul- 
tural contexts between the different locations be taken into account. 

A reason why the studies conducted in Sweden differed from previous studies 
with the technology, conducted in a similar way in Italy (Addessi & Pachet, 2005), 
may involve differences in ECEC approaches and systems as well as how children 
are socialised through participating in them. If children are used to interacting by 
themselves with no supporting teacher at their side, they might react differently 
compared to Swedish children. In Sweden, when performing activities they are not 
familiar with, children usually interact with peers and teachers. Another reason why 
the studies varied was the focus of analysis. If one has an individual psychological 
view of the universal child developing through exploring by her/himself, it might be 
possible to analyse the ways in which the prototype would promote specific cogni- 
tive abilities or states (e.g. flow) in the child. The research team from the University 
of Gothenburg instead argued for a sociocultural perspective. This affords a nuanced 
interpretation of young children using digital technology in ECEC settings, as the 
activities are studied in situ. Instead of focusing on what cognitive abilities the pro- 
totype might bring about in the child, we were interested in studying ‘What is the 
use of technology in educational settings actually like?’ (Selwyn, 2010, p. 70), that 
is, how the children interact with and around the music technology (Lagerlöf, 2016). 
The argumentation concerning the importance of contextualising children’s partici- 
pation in research ‘highlights the need to analyse how participants, metaphorically 
speaking, weave together what they encounter in an activity with what they know or 
associate it with’ (Wallerstedt et al., 2022). 

Although it was stated that the project was based on a spiral design and there was 
to be an interprofessional dialogue between the partners, the theoretical assump- 
tions between the technological and pedagogical partners were so different that this 
made it difficult to come to an agreement. What we found when analysing the activi- 
ties was that the children did not show enthusiasm when interacting with the proto- 
type. This means that our studies did not align with the commercial framing; of 
course, the technology’s designers looked for evidence that confirmed success. The 
designers of the technology in focus in the example, have invested a great deal of 
effort in developing it and, of course, have a commercial interest in showing how 
useful it can be in early childhood education. 


Implications for Doing Practices-Developing Research 
on Digital Technologies in ECE 


Even if large-scale, international, interdisciplinary research, emphasised and 
encouraged not least by the EU commission, is beneficial in many ways, it also 
presents challenges when one is commencing practices-developing research. In this 
chapter, experiences from participating in a large-scale and interdisciplinary 
EU-funded project have been illustrated and discussed. The challenges were 
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evident, as the research has been conducted in similar ways in different countries 
with different ECEC traditions, using an experimental protocol designed by techni- 
cal partners with no experience of early childhood educational approaches (or with 
pedagogical/educational as opposed to developmental psychological ways of con- 
ducting research). As mentioned, the idea of developing work in educational institu- 
tions through novel technologies is not a new idea. As Latchem (2014) writes, “The 
concept of educational technology as a means of addressing the technical, manage- 
rial and institutional complexities of educational change as a whole began to 
coalesce in the 1960s and 1970s’ (p. 4). However, in the half century since, what 
lessons have been learnt? Selwyn et al. (2020) discuss hopes and concerns for edu- 
cational technologies in the future, and although they argue that commercial contri- 
bution is not inherently wrong, they claim that there is a need to ask critical questions 
in relation to it: 


For example, should major ‘big tech’ corporations continue to exercise ‘soft power’ in 
influencing and shaping education decision-making, while all the time profiting from the 
decisions being made? How might we better ensure that commercial actors respond primar- 
ily to the ideals of public education rather than working to create demand for their prod- 
ucts? How can educators be supported in maintaining their role in guiding and leading the 
development of our youngest members of society? What counter-narratives can be devel- 
oped against the prevalent forms of high-tech behaviourism that companies are promoting 
through the development of data-driven personalised learning systems? Critical EdTech 
research has a key role to play in supporting educational communities to confront the chal- 
lenge of preserving the past while adapting to the future. (p. 3). 


In commencing practices-developing research, one of the necessary aspects is hence 
that the teachers maintain their role in the ECEC setting and do not let the commer- 
cial actors’ interests shape the educational decision-making. These tools, like other 
novel tools (digital or otherwise) need to be recontextualised in ECEC; how to do 
this constitutes one important challenge for researchers — in collaboration with 
ECEC personnel — to take on when doing this kind of research. In an action research 
project, Willermark and Pareto (2020) studied participation work within a school 
development project in a Nordic elementary school using virtual classrooms. They 
explore "how and why boundaries can play a role in computer-supported collabora- 
tive teaching and stimulate a transformation towards digitalized teaching practices’ 
(p. 743). In the study, they found that the composition of boundaries of a technologi- 
cal, organisational, and cultural nature operated within and constituted a resource 
for the teachers’ learning. As Willermark and Pareto (2020) further argue, boundar- 
ies imply conflict and frustration, but in a reflective practice and through negotia- 
tions this may lead to a transformation of work practices. In the example presented 
in this chapter, the boundaries we faced were not regarded or used as a resource in 
the interprofessional dialogue. The ordinary teachers were not at all involved in the 
studies, as the technology itself was intended to serve as an advanced cognitive tutor 
(Ferrari & Addessi, 2014). Although we as researchers conducted extracurricular 
activities during which we studied the children interacting more freely with the 
technology, friends, and an adult (Lagerlof, 2016; Lagerlof, 2015; Lagerlöf et al., 
2013, 2014; Lagerlof & Peterson, 2018), the teachers’ perspectives were not 
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considered in the project. In participatory research, these are important aspects to 
problematise; for example, who is participating, in what ways, and why were the 
teachers’ perspectives not given relevance? 

This chapter has emphasised the importance of studying participants (in this case 
the participating children) as research subjects and as actors, rather than objects and 
informants. When conducting research in authentic ECEC settings, no matter if it is 
the child’s or the teacher’s perspective or how these different perspectives come into 
play in responsive actions that is analytically attended to, it is important that socio- 
cultural contexts be taken into account. As Wallerstedt with colleagues (2022) 
argue, context not only involves describing the setting as such but is also an analyti- 
cal concept. When discussing participation in what has been referred in this chapter 
to as practices-developing research, teachers’ (and perhaps researchers’) participa- 
tion is almost exclusively focused on. In contrast, in this chapter, I have focused on 
the matter of children’s participation in such research, discussing the importance of 
contextualisation. Involving working not only with partners from research and 
ECEC settings but also with professionals representing different disciplinary tradi- 
tions (such as technical partners), the research discussed here implies that there is 
no one-size-fits-all model that can simply be implemented in a straightforward man- 
ner to enable easy comparison across settings in various cultural contexts; rather, 
the implementation and the tools used need to be recontextualised in order to be 
able to say something productively about tool use in the investigated setting. Rather 
than a simple comparison, research in which the tool-in-use is studied recontextual- 
ised in the diverse contexts being investigated could provide contrasting cases, illu- 
minating differences critical to how ECEC settings are organised, as well as 
commonalities that emerge despite these differences. 
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Abstract The context of this chapter is a long-term collaboration within a develop- 
ment project for decreasing differences in young children’s living conditions. The 
project aimed to take on this challenge through professional development about 
teaching and learning, as well as home-preschool collaboration, in multilingual pre- 
school contexts. Participants were preschool teachers, preschool heads, and persons 
responsible for preschool education in a total of six municipalities, together with a 
researcher and a local region working for children’s wellbeing. In this chapter, col- 
laboration is seen as a dialogical activity between these actors. Experiences of con- 
ditions for and contributions of mutuality in a collaboration are reflected on and 
discussed from a researcher’s perspective. A lesson learned involves the cruciality 
of practices of leading, in terms of organizing for ongoing professional develop- 
ment. This includes legitimizing the experiences of participating teachers and dis- 
tributing leadership. These aspects are understood as adding to the ownership of 
participating teachers and contributing to the development of content. 
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Introduction: A Long-Term Collaboration 


In this chapter, I will reflect upon mutuality in a collaboration for professional 
development (PD) within early childhood education and care (ECEC) from my per- 
spective as a researcher within this field.' A development project, entitled Children’s 
Wellbeing and Learning: Focus on Multilingualism and Home-Preschool 
Collaboration in Preschool, aimed to contribute to decreasing differences in the 
living conditions of young children through knowledge of and support for teaching 
and learning multilingually in preschool (Kultti et al., 2016; Kultti, 2021). The proj- 
ect was initiated and funded by the local region working for wellbeing, Region 
Västra Götaland,” and it was offered to municipalities in the region. The planning 
and carrying out of the project were grounded in research. Kirsch et al. (2020) have 
pointed out that there is a gap in research when it comes to multilingual teaching 
and learning in ECEC as content of PD. During a period of six years, four—six pre- 
school teachers, the preschool heads, and (some) preschool education officers/peo- 
ple in charge of quality work in each municipality (a total of six) participated in the 
collaboration. Collaboration in the project is seen as a dialogical activity between 
the actors: not only preschool teachers and the researcher but also the stakeholders 
in the municipalities as well as the local region (cf. Lendahls Rosendahl & 
R6nnerman, 2006; Olin et al., 2021). The collaboration came to include mapping, 
in-service training, and follow-up (see Fig. 9.1). 


Mapping, In-Service Training, Follow-Up 


Training, reflection, and coaching have been shown to be useful and valuable tools 
in long-lasting PD (Kirsch et al., 2020). The project started with a mapping of the 
experiences and needs in the participating municipalities, in order to create mutual- 
ity through grounding the project in content of relevance to be developed in the 
participating municipalities (cf. Kirsch et al., 2020). This was done through a ques- 
tionnaire: for preschool children aged 5 years as well as their teachers, their guard- 
ians, the preschool heads, and the leaders responsible for preschool education, in 
four municipalities with different characteristics of socio-economy and setup (Kultti 
et al., 2016). The questionnaires were developed together with, and tested by, some 
of the participants as well as preschool teachers and guardians outside the group. 
Based on the analysis of the results and discussions between the participants, 


'The role played by the researcher(s) in and establishing mutuality in collaboration (Olin et al., 
2021) is not related to in the actual text. Yet, this delimitation is not to be understood as a sign of 
denying or diminishing the researcher’s role in how mutuality in collaboration unfolds. 

? Region Västra Götaland (VGR) is one of Sweden’s popularly elected regions with responsibility 
for, among other things, healthcare and the provision of conditions for good public health (https:// 
www.vgregion.se/en/about/). 
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Serie of lectures (up to 150 persons) 


| Lecture #1 (24 p.) 


| Task/discussion (12 p.) | Task/discussion (12 p.) | 


| Lecture #2 (24 p.) | 


| Task/discussion (12 p.) | Task/discussion (12 p.) | 


C] [] C] [] ..24 persons conduct the task and involve 1 more = 48 p. involved 


i te igh hi sh nef tah th 0 Stn ne om ota 0 tn, 


‘| Lecture #3 and #4, same procedure | 


Conference presentations 
Regional Regional Regional Regional 
conference conference conference conference 
Recorded lectures to be used by 
all participants 


Fig. 9.1 Design of the in-service training 


extensive in-service training was planned by a researcher and offered to preschool 
teachers in the six municipalities, of which five chose to participate (Kultti, 2021). 

The in-service training held at the university included four lectures for a large 
number of staff from the preschools and coaching for 24 preschool teachers from 
the five municipalities. The specific aims of the coaching were (1) to increase theo- 
retical knowledge of teaching and learning multilingually and (ii) to help partici- 
pants practice these skills in teaching; (iii) to help participants develop skills for 
reviewing and analyzing their own approach to multilingual children’s learning; and 
(iv) to develop a dialogical approach to home-preschool collaboration. Support for 
disseminating and grounding the content in the municipalities included (i) a confer- 
ence with all the participants, (ii) a regional meeting with the participants in each 
municipality, and (iii) two recorded lectures. 

The researcher conducted a 2-year follow-up at the end of the in-service training 
(Kultti, 2021). The follow-up included an evaluation but mainly entailed further 
guidance of the teachers’ pedagogical work (cf. Kirsch et al., 2020), showing the 
positive effects of external support in PD, this time even more closely related to the 
practices of each preschool (see #2 later in the text). The researcher met with the 
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preschool teachers? in each municipality twice a year for developing reading activi- 
ties to support multilingual children’s learning. 

At the beginning of the follow-up, increased dialogue with guardians in the 
municipalities (one of the aims) was clearly evident. However, the aims of teaching 
with support for multilingual children’s learning and metacommunication in read- 
ing activities were developed by only some of the teachers. This outcome is in line 
with the study by Kirsch et al. (2020), which showed that teachers’ development of 
attitudes and knowledge in PD does not automatically lead to changed practices. 

At the follow-up, it was evident that two of the municipalities were implement- 
ing and evolving the project content. At the same time, two municipalities were 
fading off (cf. Kirsch et al., 2020; see #3 later in this chapter). This opposite way of 
evolving the project content shed light on aspects of promoting preschool teachers’ 
opportunities to become and be recognized as genuine contributors to mutual 
knowledge-building practices in collaboration, such as (i) the preconditions for PD 
in the preschool/municipality; (ii) the engagement of the leaders (preschool heads; 
leaders of ECEC/quality work) and the organization of the project participation; as 
well as (iii) the external support for PD. These aspects will be reflected on and dis- 
cussed below as lessons learned. 


Lessons Learned 


The chapter content relates to the field of research on professional learning com- 
munities (PLC: terminology in O’ Brian and Jones (2014) and Lendahls Rosendahl 
and R6nnerman (2006); continuing professional development (CPD) in Stoll et al. 
(2006); models of CPD in Kennedy (2014); professional learning in Boylan et al. 
(2018); PD in a multilingual ECEC in Kirsch et al. (2020); and practices of leading 
in Grootenboer et al. (2015)). The present text is directed towards an aspect within 
this field of research: collaboration. A characteristic of collaboration in the pre- 
school context, for example, in a development project, is two professions (pre- 
school teachers and researchers) coming together (Lendahls Rosendahl & 
Ro6nnerman, 2005) within a frame, which can (also) be understood as the one 
reviewing/evaluating the work of the other, aiming to bring about improvement (cf. 
Gustavsson & Löfving, 2020; Liljenberg & Nyman Alm, 2020). Even though it 
helps in understanding the development of one’s own practice in positive terms, a 
collaboration grounded in a need to develop someone’s profession involves unequal 
relations and power aspects. For example, in a study of practice-based research 
(Olin, Almqvist & Hamza, 2021), these aspects are analyzed using recognition as a 
concept for understanding the other’s and one’s own contributions as equally 
important. 


3Including teachers who became involved in the work during the process but had not participated 
in the coaching at the university. 
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1. Teacher Ownership Through Dialogue and Organization for PD 


A dialogue between participants has been shown to be essential for mutuality in 
projects including teachers and researchers (Gustavsson & Löfving, 2020; Lendahls 
Rosendahl & R6nnerman, 2005; Stoll et al., 2006). Yet, the character of dialogue is 
not to be taken for granted. For example, depending on the project initiator and how 
the project is grounded in the participating preschools (cf. top-down/bottom-up), 
dialogues might have different meanings and functions for the various participants. 
Another aspect that is important but not unproblematic is the leadership role in PD 
(Grootenboer et al., 2015; Lendahls Rosendahl & R6nnerman, 2005). Without the 
preschool head involved, teachers are left alone in the actual project and/or in PD 
(and the opportunities for preschool improvement can be diminished). However, 
with the preschool head involved, teachers are expected to reflect on possible short- 
comings in their work and/or lacking competencies in front of their superior (e.g., 
the preschool head), or the participation can be experienced as controlled. I will 
exemplify this with my experiences based on the collaboration described here. 

How to support the application or integration of the content of the in-service 
training in the preschool practices, while also disseminating it to other preschools 
within the municipality, was considered at the beginning of the project. Concretely, 
each municipality was asked to nominate a coordinator with organizational respon- 
sibility. Another effort entailed encouraging the preschool heads to involve at least 
one more teacher already during the coaching phase. This was done not only in case 
the original teacher later became unable to participate but also to enable a shared 
responsibility for the integration. In addition, the expectation that the preschool 
heads would disseminate and establish the content was repeatedly communicated. 
Thereby, the preschool heads were invited to participate in the lectures within the 
coaching as well as the two conferences: to share the ideas about dissemination in 
the municipality with each other and to discuss the content in relation to the actual 
municipality — where they were in their process and what their needs and challenges 
were. When the collaboration was evaluated at the end of the follow-up, there was 
an evident connection between these initial ideas and the teachers’ reflections. For 
example, the teachers expressed that it was important for the staff to know about the 
project and its aim(s); that the preschool head legitimated the teachers’ participation 
in the project; and that they received support for the collegial learning for which 
they had become leaders (see #3 later in this chapter). In other words, the impor- 
tance of the preschool head when it came to dialogue and, in PD, strengthening the 
teachers’ ownership (cf. Hyppönen & Melin, 2020) was noted by the participants, 
in line with previous research* (Grootenboer et al., 2015; Lendahls Rosendahl & 
R6nnerman, 2005). 

A lesson learned was that a shared understanding of project content and organi- 
zation, and thereby mutuality and ownership among teachers, cannot be taken for 
granted. For example, even if all actors agree on the need for a coordinator in a 
project, this might not come to pass for different reasons. Therefore, instead of 


“Most of the research is conducted in comprehensive schooling. 
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(only) encouraging participants in this regard, an explicit agreement involving the 
responsibility for supporting, integrating, and disseminating emerged as important. 
In addition, as there will likely be changes within the leadership in a long-term col- 
laboration, there is a need for at least one person corresponding to each level of 
leadership (cf. systemic leading, principal leading, and middle leading, in the terms 
used by Grootenboer et al., 2015): in our case, a preschool education officer in the 
municipality, a person with a mandate to work with development/quality issues in 
preschool (cf. a coordinator), and a preschool head took on these roles. 


2. Teacher Ownership Through External Support for PD 


PD in preschool involving external agents, such as a researcher, can be under- 
stood as someone supplying something to a receiver (Lendahls Rosendahl & 
R6nnerman, 2005). Neither a perspective seeing “the new” as contributing and 
evolving nor one that sees it as colliding and defending, will necessarily contribute 
mutuality in collaboration, based on the experience of the project discussed here. 
Instead, activities closely connected to the participants’ practices as well as educa- 
tional research seemed to create a shared focus in the discussions between the teach- 
ers from different units/preschools and the researcher. This can be illustrated by the 
following. The observations at the beginning of the follow-up showed that the con- 
tent of the in-service training — metalinguistic awareness — was not appropriated as 
part of the teaching in reading activities. Therefore, the content was (again) focused 
on through coaching during the follow-up. This time the discussions were grounded 
in the shared observations of reading activities. This kind of close relationship with 
the teachers’ own teaching practices (see Lendahls Rosendahl & R6nnerman, 2005, 
regarding the importance of collaboration in closely related practice) contributed to 
creating acommon ground for the discussions. It was followed by changes expressed 
through the observations and dialogues, such as (i) languages as assets, fun, and 
enriching; (ii) developing teaching and knowledge of language development; (iii) 
bilingual communication and dialogue with guardians; (iv) cooperation with mother 
tongue teachers; and (v) awareness in the use of digital tools (teaching) in multilin- 
gual reading activities. The activities and discussions opened up for not only repro- 
ducing something but also going beyond the in-service training, thus implying 
teachers’ ownership of the knowledge generated. In other words, the insights and 
knowledge that were developed, and the teaching activities that were elaborated, 
became visible through the facilitation of PD externally, relating it closely to the 
teachers’ own practices. 

A change in approach and/or practice takes time and effort (Lendahls Rosendahl 
& Ro6nnerman, 2005; Stoll et al., 2006), indicating the importance of PD of rele- 
vance to the practice at hand. A continuous process (instead of independent activi- 
ties), understood to support mutuality in collaboration through the time aspect — a 
long-term process — for people to know each other and their practice, to develop 
understanding of the process/content at hand, and to handle the content in several 
ways, emerged as useful and critical in the project. Expressed in other words, exter- 
nal support for PD integrated in the actual practice is interpreted as opening up for 
teacher ownership: intersubjectivity and meaningfulness, as well as confidence and 
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trust in mutuality. This in turn involved equalizing discussions in terms of everyone 
contributing from and with their own perspectives and experiences. 


3. Teacher Ownership Through Internal Support for PD 


According to the Swedish Schools Inspectorate (Skolinspektionen, 2018), exter- 
nal PD that includes only a small number of staff is not followed up by either col- 
leagues or the preschool head. For the part of the project discussed here, PD was 
externally supported (in-service training and follow-up), through organized imple- 
mentation of the content at hand as part of the everyday work in the preschools. That 
is, the external support occurred simultaneously with internal support/work in the 
preschools/municipalities where the project was integrated and elaborated (cf. 
teacher ownership). As an example, the preschool(s) in the two municipalities that 
actively participated until the end of the follow-up are characterized by a task- and 
process-driven organisation, to phrase it in Nehez et al.’s terms (2017): 


Certain generative mechanisms were found to have important impact on the emergence and 
growth of task and process driven organisations. The generative mechanisms are: staff 
opens for visibility, cooperation across borders, improved deliberative structure of meet- 
ings, better coupling between leadership and staff, getting staff ownership from many tasks 
and wide participation in activities, more systematic developmental processes, improve- 
ments visible for children and students, in-take of news from other sites and research. 
(Nehez et al., 2017, p. 6) 


At the organizations in the two municipalities, the teachers did not separate the 
projects they were involved in but rather referred to them, and took them on, as 
integrated aspects of their work. Another reflection at these organizations was that 
PD seemed to open up for the staff to develop knowledge of the content in the proj- 
ect. In saying this, I am arguing that legitimacy and intersubjectivity are not guaran- 
teed by the fact that the entire staff participate in each and every part of PD but 
rather the opposite and that it is necessary to share the responsibility for the PD 
through both external (such as lectures) and internal (such as collegial learning — see 
below) efforts. In addition, these preschools were shown to have an interest in 
research-based PD after the follow-up, for example, through participating in doc- 
toral projects and practice-developing research. 

In the two municipalities where the project content was elaborated, the PD was 
distributed through collegial learning (Grootenboer et al., 2015). In other words, 
collegial learning presupposes distributed leadership through preschool teachers 
having the role of middle leaders. As a middle leader, a teacher has an acknowl- 
edged leading position next to their teaching commitment. It is argued here that this 
type of position ““bridg[ing]” both the work of institutional leadership/management 
and the development of classroom teachers’ (Grootenboer et al., 2015, p. 525) con- 
tributes to the understandings of practices of leading. To give an example, the terms 
used for the participating teachers were learning/process leaders for collegial learn- 
ing. When describing their tasks and responsibilities, the teachers expressed legiti- 
macy and intersubjectivity for participating in the project and implementing the 
content. In addition, in their teaching as well as their guidance of their colleagues’ 
work, they had to put effort into understanding and implementing the content of the 
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in-service training. In this way they became owners of the content, which was 
expressed, for example, through discussing issues they considered and experienced 
in their practice (as opposed to expectations regarding the researcher’s input). 
Thereby, ownership can (also) come to entail balancing power aspects in the col- 
laboration between actors in different positions. 


Closing Thoughts 


Mutuality in collaboration as an issue of practices of leading, including systematic 
and principal leading as well as collegial learning and preschool teachers as middle 
leaders (cf. Grootenboer et al., 2015), is based on the experiences gained through a 
6-year collaboration. Practices of leading within the collaboration are interpreted as 
having contributed not only to ownership among the participating teachers but also 
to the continuity and evolvement of the content at hand. Evolving knowledge of 
practices of leading for mutuality in ongoing PD in ECEC is regarded as a field for 
further research. 
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Abstract A common observation at workshops in collaborative research between 
ECEC personnel and researchers is that the educational professionals express an 
expectation that the research partners should tell them what to do and how something 
is. This clashes with a foundational premise of research — that research entails 
generating new knowledge — and thus we cannot say beforehand how it is or what 
should more specifically be done by teachers. In this chapter, the discussion moves 
beyond this identified challenge, through theoretical analysis of the language used 
in interprofessional communication. It is argued that the linguistic process of 
transforming verbs into nouns (i.e., nominalisation) and its ensuing reification 
(making-into-things), recontextualised in relation to researcher-ECEC personnel 
collaboration, needs to be problematised through metacommunicating. This is 
critical in order to avoid constituting knowledge as objects existing beforehand to 
simply be transmitted from knower (researcher) to receiver (ECEC personnel). 
Such a view constitutes the latter group as lacking knowledge. In order to recognise 
different participating groups’ contributions, more active and dynamic metaphors of 
knowledge — in this text, the notion of knowledging is suggested (cf. languaging and 
knowing) — are needed in order to promote mutual recognition and agency among 
participants, an issue at the heart of interprofessional collaborative work. 
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Introduction 


The kind of research in which ECEC personnel (which can include preschool teach- 
ers but also other personnel such as development leaders and preschool heads) and 
researchers collaborate to conduct research has many different approaches, even 
different theoretical underpinnings. As will be explored further in this chapter, there 
are many methodological challenges in this kind of research, and there is a growing 
body of literature on them (see, e.g., Hanfsting] et al., 2019; Pramling Samuelsson 
& Pramling, 2013; Wallerstedt et al., this volume, for more general discussions). 
But approaches in the research addressed in this volume also share some features. 
One common feature in many approaches is that it is taken for granted that the 
research method has great implications for the kind of knowledge the research gen- 
erates. A common observation at workshops in collaborative research between 
ECEC personnel and researchers is that educational professionals express an expec- 
tation that the research partners should tell them what to do and how something is. 
This clashes with a foundational premise of research — that research entails generat- 
ing new knowledge — and thus we cannot say beforehand how it is or what should 
more specifically be done by teachers. If the discussion of collaborative research 
between ECEC personnel and researchers is to be advanced, a better understanding 
of the challenges in workshop methodology needs to be identified. In this chapter, 
the discussion moves beyond this identified challenge, through theoretical analysis 
of the language used in interprofessional communication. 


Identifying and Clarifying a Recurrent Challenge 


In this text, we add to the emerging literature on research with educational profes- 
sionals by analysing and theorising on how to take on a frequently observed occur- 
rence: participants’ different expectations regarding what participation in such 
projects entails in terms of learning and knowledge-building (John-Steiner et al., 
1998). These different expectations can readily be observed at the workshop, which 
can take different forms but which will be integral to any researcher-educational 
personnel collaborative project. 

The workshop is a nexus in researcher-educational personnel cooperative 
research projects, as it is the activity at which the participating groups interact and 
concretely carry out collaborative work. Being an activity characterised by 
interprofessional interaction, issues concerning language, communication, and 
metacommunication inevitably come to the fore. These may therefore require 
analytical consideration and theorisation in order to further develop the methodology 
of research with educational institutions/professionals, which could be referred to 
as practice-near or practice-development research. Here, we will highlight and 
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discuss some particular features of this kind that we have experienced in our proj- 
ects with ECEC personnel.! 

A recurring observation at workshops is that participating personnel from ECEC 
institutions express that they want the researchers to say what they should do, and 
how it is. Some examples relevant to the project referred to here are “How should we 
teach in a way that doesn’t exclude play?’, ‘What does it mean for teaching to be 
responsive to play?’, “What is play?’, and ‘What is socially and culturally sustainable 
ECEC?’ These are all matters that this project aimed to contribute novel insight 
into, and could therefore not be clarified beforehand.* The expectation of such 
clarification clashes with the researcher taking the stance that in the nature of a 
research study — as distinct from simply a development project — generating new 
knowledge constitutes its raison d’étre, and that if we already knew, there would be 
no point in conducting the study (the project). 

Rather than simply observe that different participants have different expecta- 
tions, we can analyse and conceptualise this recurring empirical observation in 
terms of patterns of languaging, communicating, and metacommunicating. This 
enables us to theorise a recurring feature of workshops: that there would be value in 
having tools for metacommunicating in these kinds of projects in order to coordi- 
nate participants’ perspectives and thus establish some degree of necessary inter- 
subjectivity (Linell, 2014; Markova, 2003) regarding the preconditions for 
collaborative work (knowledging). 


Nominalising and Reifying 


A common action in speech is what is sometimes referred to as nominalisation, that 
is, turning a verb into a noun (Billig, 2008; Halliday & Martin, 1993; Pramling 
et al., 2019). This transformation is evident not only in everyday discourse but also 
in scientific vocabulary (Säljö, 2002). This phenomenon of language transformation 


' The research discussed here was funded by the Swedish Institute for Educational Research (Skolfi 
2016/112), which is gratefully acknowledged. 


? Meanwhile, some expectations from ECEC personnel regarding researchers telling them how it is 
may concern the state of the art of a research field. It is, of course, reasonable to expect researchers 
in the field to be able to clarify this. Of the examples given here, the question ‘What is play?’ could 
be construed as being of this kind. However, in the project we use here as the empirical foundation 
of our discussion, how to understand play (i.e. how to theoretically specify it conceptually) was 
actively avoided, in order to be open to play as multifaceted, and especially to be open to play as 
the participants’ concern (Pramling et al., 2019). The latter ambition led to conceptualise how it is 
possible to empirically access and make sense of what children (and teachers, if participating) 
perceive, as they clarify to each other, what they see as play and non-play. Hence, what can be 
expected to be clarified beforehand is contingent on what the topic of investigation and develop- 
ment is more specifically. This in itself is a matter that warrants metacommunicating when initiat- 
ing a project of this kind. 
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is not new. In the specialised literature on the scientific vocabulary of psychology, 
in a classic introduction to this field of study Woodworth (1940) notes: 


Instead of ‘memory’ we should properly say ‘remembering’ or ‘O remembers’; instead of 
‘sensation’ we should say ‘seeing’, ‘hearing’, etc.; and instead of ‘emotion’ we should say 
some one feels eager or angry or afraid. But, like other sciences, psychology finds it 
convenient to transform its verbs into nouns. Then what happens? We forget that our nouns 
are merely substitutes for verbs, and start hunting for the things denoted by the nouns — for 
substances, forces, faculties — but no such things exist; there is only the individual engaged 
in these different activities. Intelligence, consciousness, the ‘unconscious’ belong with such 
terms as skill and speed. They are properly adverbs, the facts being that the individual acts 
intelligently, consciously, or unconsciously, skilfully, speedily. A safe rule, on encountering 
any abstract psychological noun, is to make it concrete by changing it into the correspond- 
ing verb or adverb. Much difficulty and unnecessary controversy can thus be avoided. 
(p. 18f., italics in original) 


Nominalising — turning verbs into nouns — thus means reifying what are, in fact, 
processes or activities. Through this process of transformation, what is dynamic is 
made into a thing. Through reifying what we speak about we re-establish a particular 
discourse — theoretically speaking, ‘things ontologies’ (Shotter, 1993) — according 
to which what exists does so as things (Säljö, 2002). 

Another influential scholar who has emphasised the importance of ‘de-reifying’ 
(Nachmanovitch, 2009, p. 13) scientific vocabulary is Gregory Bateson. In his 
classic Steps to an Ecology of Mind (originally published 1972, reissued in 2000), 
he argues that this is acommon feature of communicating and that we are ordinarily 
not aware of it. This is due to communicative and psychological economy. ‘The 
economy’, he further argues, ‘consists precisely in not re-examining or rediscovering 
the premises of habit every time the habit is used’ (p. 274, italics in original). 
However, as he also notes, in order to develop new knowledge, it is critical to do so, 
that is, to re-examine and rediscover the premises of our communicative habits. 


Why Nominalisation and Its Associated Reification Matter 
for Workshop Methodology 


One consequence of reifying? is that it hides or mystifies who is doing that which is 
referred to (cf. Billig, 2008). What has been transformed into a thing appears as if it 
speaks for and by itself. This is problematic for various reasons. One problem in the 
context (yet another example of reification) of the kind of research we intend to 


>In passing, we can note that the very term ‘reification’ itself constitutes a case of reification, that 
is, transforming an activity — reifying it — into a noun. (Some other examples relevant to our discus- 
sion would be ‘language’ (instead of languaging), ‘communication’ (instead of ‘communicating’ ), 
‘context’ (instead of ‘contextualising’), and ‘knowledge’ (rather than knowing or, as we propose 
using, ‘knowledging’). 
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contribute to the methodological discussion of here is that it is important to clarify 
who (e.g. which participating partner) says and in other ways does what in order to 
work together and to clarify different responsibilities and roles. Mystifying processes 
and activities into things that speak and do things by themselves thus also makes it 
impossible to analyse issues such as power hierarchies, since the world merely 
speaks for itself, as it were, rather than researchers and/or ECEC teachers or heads 
saying and doing this or that. Hence, there is a form of ethical problem with 
reification, we argue, as follows: ensuring that all participants have a voice and can 
contribute to evolving knowledging, we cannot hide who is doing the talking, 
arguing etc., which we severely risk doing if we use reified language at our 
workshops. 

Reifying, for example, knowledge — which itself can be seen as a case of reifica- 
tion, which is why we (Wallerstedt et al., this volume) instead speak of knowledg- 
ing — constitutes this as something that exists beforehand, as some kind of object. 
This view of knowledge is further harmonious with another figure of speech, in the 
form of a metaphor for communication, evident in everyday speech as well as in the 
specialised discourses of science: communication as information transmission (see 
Reddy, 1993, for a conceptual analysis of this metaphor, which he calls the conduit 
metaphor). Hence, we argue that metacommunicating at workshops — in the sense 
of talking about different ways of understanding knowledge, language, and com- 
munication not as static ready-made and transmittable, and as conduits for such 
transmission, but instead as actions carried out by people in dialogue, emerging 
through coordinating and conflicting perspectives in co-constituted activities — is 
decisive for working towards establishing some degree of intersubjectivity 
(Rommetveit, 1974; Markova, 2003). Such intersubjectivity enables participants to 
go on with a joint activity — mutual knowledging — rather than being engaged in 
parallel and uncoordinated ones. The latter would maintain fundamentally different 
conceptions of what participation in these kinds of projects would entail, which 
would be detrimental to collaborative, mutually developing, knowledging. Hence, 
critical to the methodology of the workshop in research with educational 
professionals are metacommunicating and particularly de-reifying the tools of 
discourse with which we think and communicate. Doing these things(!) is decisive 
for ensuring that all participants have a voice in contributing to mutual knowledging 
and for avoiding hiding power hierarchies, two important features actualised in 
these kinds of projects. 


Conclusions 


To summarise, contributing to an important feature of workshop methodology, we 
argue the following. In order to collectively learn, we cannot be content with merely 
observing or stating that participating ECEC personnel express an expectation that 
knowledge is there beforehand to be transmitted to them. To conduct research, we 
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need to have theoretical tools that enable us to move beyond the specific here-and- 
now of each such project. Developing such tools is instrumental to collective knowl- 
edging and to further developing the kind of research with educational institutions 
that is, under various headings, prevalent in contemporary society. 

Emphasising the importance of de-reifying key terms in research on learning and 
development, it is important to realise that we cannot avoid reification. The attentive 
reader will have seen many examples of it in this very text. Hence, while we cannot 
avoid reification, we argue that it is important to be mindful and communicate about 
(i.e., metacommunicating) key concepts in these kinds of projects, such as 
knowledge, language, and communication. We do not suggest that people are 
commonly aware of these features of language use; much communication follows 
the path of least resistance. Hence, we are not aware of much of our language use 
and what it implies, taking for granted that this is what we say or this is what it is 
(Bateson, 1972/2000; Nachmanovitch, 2009). Still, our languaging semiotically 
mediates (Wertsch, 2007) our thinking and perceiving. Thus, changing our ways of 
communicating changes how we think about and perceive the world. In 
communicating, Shotter (1993) argues, “what matters is not so much the conclusions 
arrived at as the terms within which arguments are conducted. For to talk in new 
ways, is to “construct” new forms of social relation’ (p. 9). Hence, new ways of 
speaking also mean constituting new social relationships, which is integral to 
achieving mutual knowledging among different professional groups such as ECEC 
teachers and researchers. 

While the phenomena of nominalisation and the associated reification are not 
new to scientific theory (Bateson, 1972/2000; Woodworth, 1940), in the present 
text, we have recontextualised them in relation to collaborative research between 
educational personnel and researchers. In doing so, we have suggested some 
unfortunate consequences of this process: 


— That it constitutes a perspective on knowledge as if it is already there beforehand. 

— That this knowledge can be transmitted from one (group) to another (sender to 
receiver). 

— That it hides authoring, thus hiding participants’ voices (agency) and potentially 
also hiding power hierarchies that need to be made visible and be managed in 
order to facilitate all participants’ possibilities to be genuine contributors to 
mutual knowledging. 


Communicatively constituting, simply through unreflectively reproducing common 
ways of speaking about, knowledge as objects that are already there (as things these 
are localisable in space) and available, through communication as a conduit, to be 
transmitted or transferred from knower to receiver, means positioning ECEC per- 
sonnel — and the members of this group positioning themselves — as receivers, lack- 
ing knowledge. Such a (self-) view of participants is entirely contrary to the 
ambitions of research collaboration and antagonistic to promoting the 
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empowerment of ECEC personnel to be recognised and able to take on the role of 
professionals with collective agency over their profession.* 

In response to this analysis, in this text, we have suggested knowledging as a 
term to avoid the reification of knowledge. This mirrors other attempts to find ways 
of speaking that are more responsive to the dynamic features of reasoning and 
knowledge-building, such as languaging (Linell, 1998, 2014) and knowing (Dewey, 
1938/2008). In this text, through theoretical analysis, we have contributed to the 
methodology of a particular and critical part of collaborative research between 
researchers and ECEC personnel: the workshop. In doing so, we have built on 
insights from philosophy and theory of science, concerning nominalisation and 
reification — that is, the processes of transforming verbs or adverbs into nouns, and 
the ensuing transformation of activities and processes into things. Here, we have 
recontextualised these processes and argued that it is decisive to be mindful of, and 
metacommunicate about, them in research in which different professional groups 
collaborate. We have argued that metacommunicating about nominalisation and 
reification and why these transformations are problematic is instrumental in 
demystifying knowledging, by avoiding making knowledge and language into 
things that are already there to be transmitted and taken over, and in acknowledging 
participants’ contributions, issues that are decisive for research projects 
co-constituted by different participating groups. 
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Chapter 11 A) 
Responding to Wicked Tensions gese 
and Problems in Practices-Developing 

Research 


Elin Eriksen Ødegaard 


Abstract Experiences from practices-development research, as presented in Part II 
of this book, identify what we call wicked tensions and problems (Bentley J, Toth. 
Exploring wicked problems: what they are and why they are important. ArchWay 
Publishing, 2020). The experienced team from Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
have collaborated for many years with early years teachers and the early childhood 
education and care (ECEC; i.e. in these national contexts, preschool/kindergarten) 
sector in their efforts to respond to societal problems alongside practitioners. 
Enhancing meaningful practices in the ECEC sector by creating relevant academic 
knowledge for and within this sector is a policy expectation in response to the 
wicked problem of societal problems. In the effort to do so, our experience is that 
even if this effort is rewarding and new knowledge is created and practices are trans- 
formed, a range of tensions occur already from the start of new projects, and we 
encounter problems we cannot solve as they lie outside our immediate responsibil- 
ity. Additionally, collaboration can risk violating the standards of research and the 
traditions of education. This chapter draws on examples from Part II of this book 
(Wallerstedt, Brooks, @degaard & Pramling, this volume). While the projects 
reported on vary in pedagogical themes, sites, and participants, they share a partici- 
patory research design in their efforts to respond to challenges and develop practices 
while undertaking research. The chapter first elaborates on the nature and chal- 
lenges of wicked tensions and problems and thereafter identifies some of the ten- 
sions and problems reported. The aim of the chapter is to articulate the tensions and 
problems on a meta-level for further efforts of partnership research. The vision for 
knowledge development entering practices-development research from the reported 
projects is clear and similar across the projects. The common vision is to nurture 
practices for long-term knowledge gains. In this chapter, we suggest that experi- 
ences and reflexivity from the collaborative Scandinavian milieus across these proj- 
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ects can articulate some wicked tensions and problems and improve knowledge in 
this regard. The chapter provides a summary list of recommendations for stakehold- 
ers to consider when planning and conducting participatory design research. 


Introduction 


While the co-creation of knowledge between different stakeholders, such as aca- 
demics and staff at early childhood education and care (ECEC) institutions, does 
not come easy, efforts to do so can be rewarding (Coburn & Penuel, 2016; Von 
Heimburg et al., 2021; Ødegaard, 2021). Even if there is a long tradition of includ- 
ing ‘practices’ in the domain of ‘knowledge’ through methodologies like experi- 
ments, observation, notetaking, and descriptions, there is a range of stumbling 
stones in the jungle of history knowledge (Burke, 2016). This history has articulated 
that, even if practices are connected to habits and traditions, they are subject to con- 
tinuous change. With the professionalisation of teachers follows the development of 
a professional ethos: a pride in one’s occupation and a loyalty to colleagues before 
others. Professionalisation is also accompanied by a technical language and a new 
regime of ignorance to certain kinds of knowledge, especially tacit knowledge — the 
knowing of how as opposed to the knowing of what. This chapter will further articu- 
late the knowledge of how in practices-development research by analysing the stud- 
ies presented in Part II of this book. 

These projects share designs of participatory research, referred to here as prac- 
tices- development research. In their efforts to respond to challenges and develop 
practices while undertaking research, the experienced team from Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway have collaborated for many years with early years teachers and the 
preschool/kindergarten sector in their efforts to tame the “wicked problem’ (Bentley 
& Toth, 2020) of supporting early childhood education. Even if the studies vary in 
pedagogical themes, local sites, and number of participants, they share the approach 
of collaborating efforts to change practices while creating new relevant practices 
and knowledge. The vision for knowledge development entering practices- 
development research from the reported projects is clear and similar across the proj- 
ects: to nurture collaborative practices for long-term knowledge gains. Considering 
the rather large holes in the existing knowledge base in this area (e.g. Beerheim et 
al., 2022), we argue that, to move forward, it is necessary to name and tame the ten- 
sions and problems in the ECEC arena. 

In this chapter, we suggest that a descriptive meta-analysis searching for learning 
points across these studies can identify some common and unique wicked tensions 
and problems found in them. This meta-analysis will increase knowledge in this 
regard and enable us to sum up the learning points. Based on our findings, we pres- 
ent recommendations for future projects involving teams of collaborative partners 
in the ECEC sector. The chapter starts by briefly elaborating on the nature and chal- 
lenges of wicked tensions and problems, and thereafter identifies some of the ten- 
sions and problems reported. The chapter ends with a summary of the efforts made 
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to overcome the tensions and tame the problems and presents the responses in 
regard to further efforts. 


A Long-Term Effort to Find Solutions to Wicked Tensions 
and Problems 


Many contemporary problems in policy and management literature are increasingly 
characterised as ‘wicked problems’, meaning that they are difficult to solve 
(UNESCO, 2017; Alford & Head, 2017; Termeer et al., 2019; Bentley & Toth, 
2020). Wicked problems present us with a number of difficult challenges. As we 
grapple with them, it is easy to be impatient, because wicked problems tend to be 
messy, ill-defined, connected to tacit aspects, and complex to understand. These 
problems tend to resist our attempts to solve them (wicked tensions and problems 
are neither discovered nor uncovered; they exist as messes, chaos, confusions, and 
uncertainties until somebody articulates them, takes ownership of them, and brings 
them into discourse). Naming tensions and problems ‘wicked’ will not make them 
disappear or solve them, but it provides a way to address them. Such efforts, made 
in Part II of this book, are further analysed and discussed in this chapter. 

As described in the chapter ‘A retrospective view on researchers’ and preschool 
teachers’ collaboration: The case of developing children’s learning in preschool’ 
(Pramling Samuelsson, this volume, Chap. 2), pioneering work was conducted in 
Sweden from around the 1970s and with a boost in the 1980s and the years that fol- 
lowed. This was a time when laboratory studies were criticised on the grounds that 
results could be biased due to children’s many reactions to an unfamiliar laboratory 
milieu. At this point in history, the topics of children’s rights and gender equality 
were upcoming discourses in Scandinavian milieus, leading to a move away from 
research in laboratories in favour of observing real-life events and activities at 
ECEC institutions. Arguments were raised regarding the importance of developing 
knowledge about children in settings where they were familiar with the environment 
and in contexts other than their homes. The inclusion of early years institutions in 
research led to a critique of blind spots in research methodologies and the develop- 
ment of new ones (e.g. Arvidsson, 1976; Jalmert, 1981). Traditional work in child 
development was said to be based on notions of an individual and decontextualised 
child, and a new contribution to the rethinking of ‘development’ was progressed. 
Children’s perspectives were documented through their interactions with others in 
situated practices, across social contexts, and in the loci of early years institutions 
(preschool, kindergartens, and nurseries). This change in methodology can be noted 
early on among Scandinavian early years pioneers (see, e.g. Hedegaard et al., 2018; 
Sommer et al., 2010). 

Based on her experiences of collaborations with teachers, Pramling Samuelsson 
(this volume, Chap. 2) described these first years as involving two parallel pro- 
cesses: (1) the researcher worked in a way according to which she 
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metacommunicated about the teachers’ work with the children, just as the intention 
was to inspire the teachers to work with metacommunication with the children in 
practice. By conducting research inside the institution, Pramling Samuelsson devel- 
oped (2) research designs in which the notion of the children’s perspective as an 
expression of their views on their learning were made into research questions. As 
these new ideas could be challenging for the teachers, in these first collaboration 
efforts, the researchers served as experts, modelling and challenging the staff. The 
staff were involved in discussions, developing the didactic method and participating 
in the metacommunication with children and staff. 

Even though we can find pioneering projects on practices-developing research in 
Scandinavia, more than 40 years later one of the dominant problems currently fac- 
ing the Scandinavian preschool/kindergarten sector is the low degree of interdisci- 
plinarity and collaborative practices, especially across academic and societal 
stakeholders in the ECEC sector. Research and policy documents now mention the 
transformative power of the co-creation of knowledge. Today, the co-creation of 
knowledge is often described as altering the roles of citizens, users, and profession- 
als in ways that support sustainable public value outcomes (Ødegaard, 2021; 
Bærheim et al., 2022; OECD, 2018; Wals, 2010). 

For years, the OECD has noted the need for continuous professional develop- 
ment, pointed to schools as learning organisations, and promoted their participation 
in research learning communities (OECD, 2016). The OECD has identified evi- 
dence in external research findings that the improvement of day-to-day practice is 
far from common practice. Many schools find it difficult to become ‘research 
engaged’; reasons for this have involved a lack of necessary skills in staff, resources, 
or motivation. The OECD has defined a new wicked problem: How do schools 
become more research-engaged and confident in using research data, and how do 
they ensure that staff have the capacity to analyse and use data to improve and, 
where necessary, transform existing practices (OECD, 2016, p. 9)? They also claim 
that the capacity to systematically collect, analyse, and exchange knowledge and 
learning — whether using ICT or not — is underdeveloped. 

In a literature review of research-practice partnerships in education (Coburn & 
Penuel, 2016), the authors claimed that we need critique from studies that attend to 
unintended or negative outcomes. For example, they reported that studies conducted 
in specific contexts focus on a narrow range of important issues (Coburn & Penuel, 
2016). Although the research may inform a specific district, it may not contribute to 
educational improvement in a broader context. 

The ECEC sector has its wicked problems, as recently noted by Cameron and 
Moss (2020) in the context of the UK; however, the following challenges would be 
recognisable in many countries internationally: (a) a system that remains split 
between childcare and early education, creating inequalities, divisions, and discon- 
tinuities; (b) a split and devalued workforce, overwhelmingly female, consisting 
mostly of ‘childcare workers’ with low status and qualification and low wages; and 
(c) a standardised, one-size-fits-all curriculum that is narrowly focused on preparing 
children for primary school at the expense of diversity and context, with a pedagogy 
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that is measurement-driven and fails to recognise or value many subtle and fleeting 
signs of learning that are difficult to easily measure. 

The Scandinavian countries can be viewed as a contrast to the UK, as the 
Scandinavian ECEC sectors have succeeded in more or less taming these wicked 
problems, even though they cannot be completely resolved. As the following lists 
show, many of the recommendations by Cameron and Moss (2020, pp. 223-227) 
are currently mainstream policies in the Scandinavian context, while some remain a 
problem: 


(a) The creation of a public system of early childhood education that is fully inte- 
grated, covering policymaking, administration, curriculum, regulation, access, 
funding, workforce, and type of provision, and is underpinned by an integrative 
concept and a broad concept of education working with an ethics of care, built 
on values of participatory democracy, cooperation, and solidarity. This is 
achieved in Scandinavia at the policy level. 

(b) Staffed by graduate professionals specialising in work with children from birth 
to 6 years, having parity of status and conditions with compulsory schoolteach- 
ers, and accounting for at least 60% of staff working directly with children. This 
recommendation is not yet fully achieved in the Scandinavian countries, despite 
hard work by unions and professionals. Staff are specialised in working with 
children from birth to 6 years, but their status is not yet fully paired with that of 
teachers of higher ages. 

(c) Closely connected to local authorities, who would have a rejuvenated role in 
planning, coordination, and support, the central government would play a 
reduced but important strategic role. This has been achieved in the Scandinavian 
countries; in fact, the research reported in Part II of this book is financed, facili- 
tated, and encouraged strategically by the countries’ governments and anchored 
in local authority initiatives. 


As Bentley and Toth (2020) also pointed out, in the past some countries have tamed 
many of the wicked problems that remain in other countries, e.g. an end to child 
labour and the acceptance of people with different sexual and gender orientations. 
Comparing the UK and Scandinavian examples, we can see that the Scandinavian 
countries are at the forefront of working with taming the wicked problems con- 
nected to the ECEC sector, and we continue this story by examining this team of 
researchers’ projects and identifying the kinds of tension and problems that exist. 


The Creation of Tensions and Problems 


Through pioneering research, reported in Part II, the authors have created a series of 
tensions and problems based on their own experience as leaders of and participants 
in a variety of participant research and in dialogue with the international literature 
on topics such as design research, action research, continuous professional 
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development, workshop methodology, etc. In the following, we discuss several ten- 
sions and problems narrated in Part II. 


The Risk of Violating the ECEC Tradition in Large-Scale 
Interdisciplinary Research 


In the chapter ‘Interprofessional dialogue and the importance of contextualising 
children’s participation: A collaboration between different disciplines around new 
technology’, Lagerlof (this volume, Chap. 8) reports on the MIROR Project 
(2010-2013), a large-scale international research project funded by the EU. The 
project, aimed at developing an adaptive system (using artificial intelligence, AD for 
music learning and teaching in the context of early childhood music education, was 
based on a spiral design approach involving coupled interactions between the tech- 
nical and interdisciplinary research partners. Lagerlöf reports on her experiences of 
partners who did not relate to Swedish preschool tradition, raising methodological 
challenges in the design of the experiments and technology. She also reports a ten- 
sion connected to economic interest by a business partner, suggesting the presence 
of a crack in the underlying expectations for the project. While the Swedish partners 
saw children as research subjects and therefore expected the children’s participation 
to be recognised in the methodological design of the project, this was ignored by the 
business partners. Thus, the partners clashed in their view of the children’s role in 
the research. Contradictory views of children as research objects or subjects came 
to the surface, which led to differing assumptions about education. In large-scale 
EU-funded projects, the research designs are often experimental, and the assump- 
tions presumably lie in an individual psychological or behaviourist view of learning 
(Lagerlöf, 2016). Research grants from the EU under previous framework pro- 
grammes have brought together researchers and industry actors, from the EU and 
from other parts of the world, to find solutions to some problems (https://ec.europa. 
eu/info/strategy/research-and-innovation_en). Lagerlof (this volume, Chap. 8) 
points to the dilemma of the researcher whose motives are idealistically driven, with 
the best interest of the child at the forefront, and business partners who are economi- 
cally motivated. The issue of implementing new technologies in educational prac- 
tices has been studied and found to be challenging. Lagerlöf mentions that, although 
experimental (or quasi-experimental) research designs are appropriate for studying 
the potential of specific technology applications in controlled situations, it is not 
easy to transfer findings from such research designs to the reality of the classroom 
in a preschool setting and that other research designs are needed to take account of 
its complexities. She claims that, when failings and shortcomings are found in 
implementing educational technology theory or principles, this is not necessarily 
due to any inadequacies in the tools; rather, too little attention has been paid to the 
pedagogical, organisational, cultural, and other factors that merge in institutional 
work and are thus decisive for what fails. What Lagerlöf (this volume, Chap. 8) 
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points out is that what works in education is complex and, therefore, what transfers 
successfully into other contexts will come with uncertainty. Business companies 
tend to influence and shape education decision-making and primarily work to create 
demand for their products, rather than responding to pedagogical ideals. This 
approach has implications for practices-developing research, since the teachers’ 
requests are subordinate in importance to the technologists’ desire to market their 
products. 


The Problem of Paradoxical Mechanisms 
in the Migration Area 


In the chapter “Opening up new spaces for action: Challenges of participatory action 
research for preschool practice transformation in an introductory unit for immigrant 
children’, Akerblom (this volume, Chap. 6) reports from a participatory preschool 
practice development research project carried out between 2017 and 2019, funded 
by the Swedish Institute for Educational Research. The aim of the project was to, in 
collaboration with the participants, explore conditions for early childhood educa- 
tion in a migrating world by identifying the challenges facing a preschool in a lin- 
guistically heterogeneous neighbourhood of a major Swedish city. Akerblom reports 
on a clash of practices and emotional grief when having worked closely with fami- 
lies for some time to support language and all-round development and then risking 
the experience of the family being sent back to their country of origin after being 
denied asylum. One day you’re working to fulfil society’s aims of supporting chil- 
dren and families, and the next this relationship is broken by a contrary aim of 
society: limited access to permanent stays (Akerblom, this volume, Chap. 6). For 
societies, asylum seekers are statistics; for the kindergarten personnel and peers, 
refugees and immigrants mean relationships filled with emotional tensions and ties. 
Another challenge addressed in this chapter was that, even though an initial 
important aim had been to involve the children’s parents, it became clear after inter- 
views with them that their priorities involved very different things from participat- 
ing in the daily work of the preschool unit. It was not that they were uninterested in 
participating in the preschool development; but their lives often did enable them to 
work with the preschool. The parents expressed insecurity in their position as asy- 
lum seekers and as families with relatives affected by war or displacement, and the 
staff felt frustration at having no power to help the families in these situations. 
However, challenges remain that could never be dealt with on the level of a pre- 
school development project, but that have a profound impact on the children’s lives 
and conditions. This situation was actualised one morning when Akerblom came to 
the setting and found the adults sad and upset because one of the children had not 
come to the unit that morning. The reason for his absence was that he had been 
deported the night before, along with his mother and siblings. What happened to 
this child shows a major structural discrepancy between a discourse underlining the 
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needs of the child and the protection of children’s rights and equality on the one 
hand, and a policy that does not provide a stable and secure environment for fami- 
lies with young children on the other, whereby considerations of the child’s wellbe- 
ing no longer apply when a family receives a negative decision in the process of 
asylum-seeking. 


Challenging a Superficial Collaboration by Allowing a Deep 
and Slow Process 


In the chapter ‘Mutuality in collaboration: A development project for teaching in 
multilingual ECEC’, Kultti (this volume, Chap. 9) describes tensions and problems 
connected to the relationship and character of dialogue between the party who initi- 
ates the research and the participants. In her study, the initiative came from the 
researchers and local authorities in the region, and the participants were preschool 
teachers, preschool heads, and persons responsible for preschool education and 
children’s wellbeing in six municipalities. 

Kultti’s text discusses the lessons learned by reflecting on the experiences of 
conditions for and contributions of mutuality in the collaboration. One of the les- 
sons learned involves the cruciality of leadership, in terms of both organising for 
continuing professional development and the art of leading in ways that legitimise 
the experiences of the participating teachers. These aspects are understood as add- 
ing to ownership among the participating teachers. When evaluating the collabora- 
tion at the end of the follow-up, she describes a connection between the initial ideas 
and the teachers’ response to these ideas. The teachers expressed a wish to have 
known more about the project and its aims. This project had a top-down initiation 
that failed to anchor the aims of all participating staff. There are lessons to be 
learned here about leadership, how to anchor a project, and how to strengthen own- 
ership of topics and problems. 

Kultti (this volume, Chap. 9) summarises another lesson learned, saying that a 
shared understanding of the project content and organisation, and thereby mutuality 
and ownership, cannot be taken for granted. She refers to the importance of mutual 
dialogue among the participants, as dialogues might have different meanings and 
functions for the various participant groups (Kultti, this volume, Chap. 9). From this 
6-year project with six preschools in the region, Kultti has deep experience in 
regional collaboration, and her main point is that the leadership of a project must be 
systemic, meaning that it brings all groups of participants into the mutual collegial 
learning process in all steps and over time. 

As we learn from Brooks (this volume, Chap. 7) and her team in the chapter 
‘Integrating digital technologies in teaching and learning through participation: 
Case studies from the Xlab — Design, Learning, Innovation laboratory’, a project 
was designed as a slow and deep process. The chapter builds on experiences from a 
3-year project examining how preschool and primary school educators and children 
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develop digital competence using key elements such as participation, influence, and 
responsibility. The design of the project involved an action research approach based 
on a partnership between a preschool and school district in a municipality in Sweden 
and Xlab — Design, Learning, Innovation, a mobile research laboratory at Aalborg 
University in Denmark. The approach involved explorative and reflective discus- 
sions, casual conversations, and semi-structured interviews. The point of departure 
was an ontology whereby professional learning was considered a form of social 
engagement, always subject to change, which therefore made it challenging to con- 
vey its complexities in standardised ways. Design work is perceived as a fuzzy 
process that emerges from and strives for co-creative ‘making and breaking’. Such 
workshop activities are associated with active participation, in which the expressing 
of thoughts and ideas evolves from social demands in practice-based activities 
designed for creativity and collaboration. 

One of the project’s primary goals was to make the educators at the preschools 
and schools ‘owners’ of the situation that was causing them problems. Their efforts 
to solve problems were similar to those identified by Kultti (this volume, Chap. 9). 
The researchers aimed to understand the participants’ problems and opportunities 
and identify how these could be approached and sustained. They spent 6 months 
preparing the project and included educators via casual conversations while observ- 
ing how their workdays unfolded, as well as interviews and a first baseline 
questionnaire. 

These methods enabled negotiation and sensemaking through shared practices. 
The researchers strived for a fluid and change-oriented conceptualisation of inte- 
grating digital technology in play and learning and thus encouraged and studied 
participating in collective sensemaking. Engaging educators in participation- 
oriented and collaborative processes through sharing knowledge and learning from 
each other was considered fundamental in providing the educators with tools to 
drive their professional learning through ‘doing’. Nevertheless, the tensions identi- 
fied entailed a strain between professional learning as being self-directed, which 
was the aim, and professional development as something that is done for them, a 
practice that also occurred. What we can learn from Brooks and her team is that they 
achieved success by taking their time and ensuring ownership of the project among 
the educators. It takes time to develop self-directedness and a shared ownership of 
problems and to identify a process of working to solve or tame them. 


Power Balancing: The Tension Between Co-learner 
and Co-expert 


In the chapter ‘Managing the tension between the known and the unknown in 
knowledge-building: The example of the Play-Responsive Early Childhood 
Education and Care (PRECEC) project’, Wallerstedt (this volume, Chap. 4) high- 
lights a challenge in how to deal with the ‘unknown’ in a practice-based research 
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project, i.e. not only reproducing knowledge (further education) but also developing 
new knowledge (research). The Swedish Institute for Educational Research funded 
the project, and a premise for this funding was that the research address the teach- 
ers’ questions. The project’s aim was to take on the challenge of developing a dida- 
ktik approach designed for preschools through collaboration and empirical and 
theoretical contributions. While digging into the research, it became evident that the 
teachers had a variety of concerns and wishes: one that typically involved searching 
for the unknown (how play and learning can be integrated into teaching), and one 
that concerned searching for clarifications on what was already known — they 
wanted the researcher to spread (teach) the established knowledge (cf. Pramling & 
Peterson, this volume, Chap. 10). As the dissemination of knowledge did not consti- 
tute a research problem, the researchers were trapped in ambivalence regarding 
whether to fulfil the teachers’ wishes or to confront and find ways to manoeuvre in 
a field of ambivalence: How should they deal with the teachers’ wishes between the 
known and the unknown? Wallerstedt understood this ambivalence in connection to 
the wicked problem of how to generate research with findings that are useful for 
teachers and that will be of pragmatic validity? The problem raised by Wallerstedt 
is that asymmetries of power exist in educational research. 

There is a long-term power relation between researchers (academics) and teach- 
ers, in which the researchers have the right to define the problems of their investiga- 
tions. This situation leads the teachers to take on a subordinate role; they accept and 
express a wish for the research to continue, and the researchers are given the role of 
experts, who can share established knowledge. She points out that, in the end, the 
PRECEC project was led by the researchers, who invited the teachers to participate. 
Wallerstedt (this volume, Chap. 4) discusses ways forward, grounded in looking 
back at the experiences of the PRECEC project and relevant research. As Brooks 
(this volume, Chap. 7) and Kultti (this volume, Chap. 9) also pointed out, one should 
recognise that successful research partnerships across sectors depend on mutual 
trust, and it takes time to build this. To build trust, she suggests providing task sup- 
port. This means that participants must have enough time to engage in the project 
and commit to a fair workload. They will also need team support, e.g. the support of 
group dynamics, mutuality, and cohesion. 

Lessons learnt from this self-reflective chapter on the PRECEC project might 
also raise awareness about the researcher’s role: When practitioners assign them- 
selves the role of the party in need of competence and the researchers the role of the 
expert, who can disseminate established knowledge, the researchers need to be 
aware of this mechanism and plan for this power distribution. This does not mean 
that researchers should avoid being experts on established knowledge, because they 
are such experts; rather, they should encourage deep dialogue between the unknown 
and the tensions and problems of the teachers and explore how established knowl- 
edge can or cannot be met when challenged by the unknown. 

Similar self-reflections can be found in the chapter ‘Exploring mixed roles and 
goals in collaborative research: The example of toddler mathematics education’, by 
Björklund and Palmér (this volume, Chap. 3). This chapter, however, brings up 
problems concerning the validity of data generation when teachers are involved. 
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This project was carried out by 2 researchers, 3 preschool teachers, and 27 toddlers, 
on the topic of mathematics: toddlers’ number sense. It was funded by an agency 
that emphasised collaborative research between teachers and researchers to develop 
educational practices. Therefore, the teachers and researchers collaborated in the 
planning stage of the project to formulate research questions and outline the design 
of the project. The experiences are grounded in a 3-year iterative process of recur- 
ring meetings every fortnight. During these meetings, activities were planned and 
evaluated and possible learning outcomes and shortcomings were discussed, as 
were different interpretations of toddlers’ communicative acts. The project resulted 
in revisions to teaching acts and activities, new ideas for how to conduct or develop 
an activity, and plans for a continuance of practice development. One important key 
for generating scientifically solid results was measuring the toddlers’ learning prog- 
ress. The goal of the project was to determine whether the teaching had the intended 
effects. To accomplish this, the process of generating valid data on the toddlers’ 
knowledge was crucial (albeit difficult). The project’s aim challenged how we can 
design for valid data generation. They designed play-based tasks based on the theo- 
retical principles of variation theory of learning (Marton, 2015; Marton & Pang, 
2006). The children were invited to participate, and based on video recordings of 
their actions, they explored the toddlers’ understanding of numbers and identified 
what content the teaching should emphasise. The teachers were crucial in orches- 
trating the investigation. Björklund and Palmér make a convincing case in illustrat- 
ing how collaboration between teachers and researchers can tame the problem of 
validity in data generation. It is not reasonable to believe that an outside researcher, 
who does not know the toddlers, will be able to interact and communicate with them 
in a way that offers them the best conditions for demonstrating their knowledge. As 
toddlers’ expressions are often subtle and thus demand exclusive knowledge of the 
individual child’s ways of expressing him/herself, the teachers’ knowledge of the 
children made it possible to design for an everyday life study. The chapter illustrates 
how collaboration between researchers and teachers provides opportunities to bring 
to the fore both outsider and insider perspectives. One could say that, through explo- 
ration and negotiation, the researchers and teachers developed a co-learning agree- 
ment (Björklund & Palmér, this volume, Chap. 3). 

The issue of balancing power relations was also prominent in the study of 
Exploration and Pedagogical Innovation Laboratories (EX-PED-LAB), discussed 
in the chapter “Success of and barriers to Workshop Methodology’, authored by 
Eriksen Ødegaard et al. (this volume, Chap. 5). This chapter reports on the emerging 
findings during the first year of a design- and inquiry-based research project called 
Kindergarten Teacher as a Researcher. The project was funded by the Research 
Council of Norway as a starting grant to support early childhood educational leaders 
and staff in enhancing the quality of kindergartens in close collaboration with 
researchers, at the same time as both partners were researching three areas of com- 
mon interest: the play, exploration, and learning environment; collaboration with 
families; and leadership and governance. The chapter identifies a set of features for 
success and takeaway points for the further development of the workshop methodol- 
ogy. Among the tensions identified, one stands out as dominant and similar to what 
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is discussed in this book by Kultti (this volume, Chap. 9), Wallerstedt (this volume, 
Chap. 4), and Björklund and Palmer (this volume, Chap. 3): the tension connected 
to balancing power relations. In the chapter by @degaard et al., these tensions were 
articulated as being connected to understanding the open project approach and the 
participants’ role in a co-creative design. The participants all had previous experi- 
ence of a collaborative approach with different stakeholders; however, shared 
responsibility was new to them. Thus, it was challenging for the participants to find 
a way to take responsibility for actions and take on the role of an initiating and an 
actively responsive partner. Although some were self-governed and started rich in 
initiatives, others had an unclear association with the main projects, while still oth- 
ers awaited instructions and asked for a clearer design. Operationalising democratic 
processes based on a belief in valuing and validating teachers’ and researchers’ 
perspectives and knowledge is challenging. This difficulty was illustrated by one of 
the participants in this project, who stated that without the expertise in analysing the 
problems and the ability to develop a problem into research questions, they would 
have been helpless; they appreciated the responses from and initiatives by the 
researchers. 

A finding highlighted in this chapter (Ødegaard et al., this volume, Chap. 5) is 
that the analytical competence of the co-researcher can be diverse; the staff found it 
difficult to analyse empirical data beyond the first step of locating what was going 
on in the data. This finding calls for an understanding of collaboration and co- 
creation as not necessarily doing the same thing but rather exploiting the various 
expertise of the different participants. A trained researcher will have the expertise to 
scientifically and conceptually analyse data, but when engaging in a practices- 
developing research project, the researchers and their competencies must fit into the 
new context, which can be challenging for them. As reported in this chapter, ana- 
lytic competencies can be self-constrained by the researchers, for instance, avoiding 
lecturing, or by an uncertainty as to whether these competencies will fit into the 
unique context. Furthermore, the roles of the participants are intertwined and thus 
need to be negotiated between the partners. 


The Problem of Language 


In the chapter “The importance of de-reifying language in research with early child- 
hood education and care professionals: A critical feature of workshop methodol- 
ogy’, by Pramling and Peterson (this volume, Chap. 10), the authors discuss tensions 
and problems concerning language. As we have learnt through the previous chap- 
ters, mentioned above, tensions and problems occur in the space of unequal roles 
and responsibilities, in the long historical tradition and discourse of researchers as 
the experts on established academic knowledge and teachers as the experts on 
everyday life and the child. Pramling and Peterson, who saw these power relations 
through the lens of language, point to observations experienced in workshops that 
are similar to those raised as a problem in many of the chapters in this book: ECEC 
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personnel express an expectation that the research partners should tell them what to 
do and how something is. According to Pramling and Peterson (this volume, Chap. 
10), this expectation clashes with a foundational premise of research: that research 
entails generating new knowledge, which means that we cannot say beforehand how 
it is or what teachers should specifically do. In their chapter, they go beyond this 
identified challenge to theoretically analyse the language used in interprofessional 
communication, arguing that the language problem needs to be problematised 
through metacommunicating the linguistic process. It is essential to avoid constitut- 
ing knowledge as objects existing beforehand to simply be transmitted from the 
knower (researcher) to the receiver (ECEC personnel). In other words, such a view 
constitutes the latter group as lacking knowledge. They make the important sugges- 
tion not only to recognise different participating groups’ contributions but also to 
more actively and dynamically use metaphors of knowledge. They suggest that we 
use the notion of knowledging (Pramling & Peterson, this volume, Chap. 10). This 
concept, a verbalisation of the concept of ‘knowledge’, follows the academic think- 
ing of the new concept of languaging, which means “doing language’. Knowledging 
is therefore a concept that fits well in practices-developing research, entailing a col- 
laborative dialogic activity or a process of making meaning and building knowledge 
through language to tame wicked tensions and problems. 


The Way Forward: Revisiting Reflexivity, Balancing Narrative 
Knowing, and Logo-scientific Knowledge 


Taming the wicked tensions and problems means acting in ways that gain some 
measure of control over the critical variables of difficult issues of our concern and 
finding how to take action that narrows the gap between the current situation and 
future, more desirable ones (Bentley & Toth, 2020). Through a series of long- 
standing project experiences across three Scandinavian countries and touching base 
with European projects, we have illustrated that the tensions and problems we faced 
in collaborating across the academic and professional fields can be summed up in 
five main areas: 


1. A risk of violating the ECEC tradition in large-scale interdisciplinary research 
2. The problem of paradoxical mechanisms in the migration area 

3. Challenging a superficial collaboration by enabling a deep and slow process 
4. Power balancing — the tension between co-learner and co-expert 

5. The problem of language 


These tensions, risks, challenges, and problems are never quite solved, fixed, or 
finished, or fully tamed (Bentley & Toth, 2020). We can conclude that working with 
practices-developing research requires that we continue to reduce the risks, disclose 
the paradoxes, balance power relations, and manoeuvre the tensions and problems. 

In relation to tackling the wicked problems, Bannink and Trommel (2019) sug- 
gest (1) living with the problem and (2) conducting trial and error or iterative 
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development. The principles underpinning each of these approaches may well apply 
to practice-developmental teams. In our context, this suggests that staying with the 
trouble, adjusting it, breaking it down to smaller areas, and fine-tuning new prac- 
tices as we go along can be a way forward, rather than simply claiming failure or 
low quality. For example, Termeer et al. (2019) suggest that identifying small wins 
and achievable successes, which indicate progress towards an ideal outcome, can 
help in this regard. The above-mentioned projects all described small wins and 
highlighted experiences of challenges, problems, and tensions. 

Bannink and Trommel (2019) suggest that ‘intelligent governance requires 
reflexivity, in the sense that it considers other problem definitions than the ones sug- 
gested by administrative reason’ (p. 17). We could say the same from the point of 
departure of academic research and from practice. It is too simple to say we did 
things wrong or that it did not work out, just as it is too simple to claim success. A 
meta-level with a reflexivity of processes will benefit all partners. 

Czarniawska (1997) builds on Lyotard (1979) and Polkinghorne (1987) in her 
claim that narrative knowing enables the negotiation and renegotiation of meaning 
through the mediation of narrative interpretation. Narrative knowing must stand 
beside logo-scientific knowledge in explanations and understandings of the mecha- 
nisms of organisations and institutions. Also, rules and traditions should be bal- 
anced with change and transformation. 

Having discussed experiences of tensions and problems from a range of 
Scandinavian partnership projects, from small-scale to large-scale international 
multidisciplined ones, in Table 11.1 we provide a list of recommendations. In addi- 
tion to our experiences in the Scandinavian and European projects mentioned, we 
are inspired by Bentley and Toth (2020), Digmann et al. (2012), and Czarniawska 
(1997), among others. 

These recommendations can be a helpful tool in future project planning. In point- 
ing the way forward, we create spaces for opportunities to include future successful 


Table 11.1 Recommendations for taming wicked tensions and problems 


Action on the meta-level | Action in research practices Be 


Stay with the messy nature 
of tensions and problems — 
locate and articulate the 
risks, tensions, problems, 
and paradoxes — identify the 
spaces of opportunity 


Own the wins and problems | 


‘Language work — create the 
problem 


Each participant keeps a research notebook to note small and big 
wins (spaces of opportunity) as well as small and big tensions and 
problems. These can be analysed during the evaluation sessions 
with all partners to look for risks and paradoxes and identify 
tensions and problems 


All partners should care about both the wins and problems. When 
tensions and problems arise, blaming the other party is a dead end. 
When the other party successfully identifies spaces of 


opportunities, everyone should celebrate 


Wicked problems are not discovered or uncovered; they exist as 
messes, chaos, confusions, and uncertainties until somebody 
brings them up for discussion. It is only when the problem is 
created as an articulation that it will be possible to take action to 


| make things better 


(continued) 
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Action on the meta-level 


Language work — define the 
tensions and problems 


Action in research practices 


We need to extract tensions and problems from the confusions and 
the chaotic messes. Defining a problem begins with clearly 
describing the present situation, as demonstrated in Part II 


Language work — name the 
tension and problems 


To understand and appreciate the nature of the problem, we need 
to communicate with others. Naming, disagreeing, and agreeing in 
the naming of a tension opens up thinking and understanding and 
creates knowledging 


Identify the obstacles 


Before we can act to improve, we need to identify the barriers to 
the changes 


Rules, even bureaucratic 
ones, can be changed 


Rules, even those made by authorities, are made by people and 
can be changed by people. If an obstacle is a rule, mitigate the 
risks and outline the gains for a change 


Recruit, enlist, and engage 
others 


With wicked problems, one might need to recruit persons to enact 
a transformation, so we need to find those who care about the 
emerging problems, are affected by them, have expertise and 
knowledge about them, and have the authority to make the 
necessary changes to remove the obstacles: motivated partners. 
Change cannot be made without engagement on all levels, or 
without authority 


Train a mentality of 
perseverance, positive 
imagination, and grit 


Real-life clashes can be emotionally demanding and need to be 
resolved and debriefed. Obstacles can also involve mental blocks 
in individuals. People can become anxious and foresee 
unnecessary risks, or people can be low in energy and have a 
reduced willingness to challenge themselves. Imagining scenarios 
can offer both discouragement and encouragement, depending on 
the character of the person’s imagination. We need to understand 
and accept that changes to wicked problems might never happen, 
but that taming them can be achieved. Working with huge societal 
problems that we cannot control can be hard and exhausting. 
However, hard work can also be rewarding and meaningful; 
therefore, perseverance, energy, reflexivity, and actions by 
individuals should be recognised and encouraged. Useful tools in 
this endeavour include optimistic imaginations and scenario 
thinking and critical constructive thinking and action 


Create and implement an 
action plan 


Making good plans involves craftsmanship and must be taken 
seriously. The group must work together to get control over the 
variables in the situation and make constructive changes. These 
changes should be evaluated and adjusted 


Create new narratives and 
those of innovation 


People can be given new spaces of action and new tasks, which 
can open for new narratives. Narratives create actors with certain 
personal traits and spaces of action. Institutions can recognise 
narrative modes of knowing. Institutions can also consider whose 
voices and which events are currently heard and seen, and whose 
are ignored, and can thereby create new narratives to inspire and 
document innovative practices and transformation 


Document, share, and 
engage in further dialogues 
and discourses 


Research must always be done systematically. Designs need to 
involve practice-developing research partner collaborations, with 
meeting points and validation. Sharing stories of success and 
failure will not only enrich others’ understandings; the process of 
doing so is also a learning journey in itself 
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transformations and pedagogical innovations. An acceptance of the messiness of 
real-life troubles and paradoxes is crucial, as are collaborative skills, strategies for 
the co-creation of knowledge, awareness of language, and perseverance mentalities, 
not only among the actors in the field such as researchers and practitioners but also 
among policymakers and partnership participants outside the ECEC field. 
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Chapter 12 A 
Terminological and Conceptual gese 
Meta-commentaries 

on Practices-Developing Research 


Niklas Pramling © and Cecilia Wallerstedt 


Abstract In this commentary concluding this volume (Wallerstedt, Brooks, 
Ødegaard & Pramling, this volume), we discuss three principal matters: (i) what 
constitutes problems in research carried out in collaboration between researchers 
and ECEC personnel, (ii) limitations and ethical dilemmas that we find particular to 
such research, and finally (iii) the very terminology employed for this kind of 
research and its participating groups of collaborators. 


Introduction 


In this final chapter of this volume (Wallerstedt, Brooks, Ødegaard & Pramling, this 
volume), we will discuss three principal matters.! The first concerns what consti- 
tutes problems in collaborative research between researchers and ECEC profession- 
als, and we emphasise the importance of not regarding problems as self-evident or 
as existing facts; simply put, problems need to be problematised. The second issue 
of consideration involves limitations and ethical dilemmas that we find are specific 
to this kind of research. The third issue we discuss, and end the volume with, is the 
very terminology used to refer to participants in research conducted in collaboration 
between researchers and ECEC personnel and how to refer to and conceptualise this 
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kind of research. These strands of reasoning are examples of the semiotic mediation 
(Wertsch, 2007) and possible re-mediation (Nilsen et al., 2021) of languaging, that 
is, how language use does not merely refer to the pre-existing but is also a part of 
constituting the objects of reference as being of a particular kind — and, conse- 
quently, re-mediating implies re-constituting what something is taken as. 
Furthermore, since languaging has material consequences, re-mediating implies a 
shift in what follows from our language, for instance, in research, concerning how 
we go about studying addressed phenomena and how relationships between partici- 
pants are formed (cf. Pramling & Peterson, this volume, Chap. 10; Shotter, 1993). 


Problematising the Problems Addressed 
in Collaborative Research 


An issue that is almost always raised in relation to collaborative research between 
researchers and teachers (in our case, ECEC professionals) is the origin of the ques- 
tions posed and the problems addressed. Even if approaches to such research dif- 
fer — with action research clearly taking a stand for and, amongst other things being 
defined by, addressing teachers’ questions and problems — they all discuss and relate 
to this issue. The reason for addressing this issue is that knowledge generated 
through such research should be relevant to the key participants from educational 
institutions, primarily teachers. This issue is therefore related to the matter of prag- 
matic validity. This quality assurance (validity) is sometimes taken quite far in 
methodological discussions. For example, Nuthall (2004) clarifies: "By the prag- 
matic validity of research, I mean research that actually answers the question of how 
teaching is related to learning in a way that is comprehensible and practically useful 
for teachers’ (p. 273). A key question here is what it means for knowledge to be 
‘useful’: practically applicable, perceived by teachers to be relevant to understand- 
ing a part of their work, something that leads to measurable results in children’s 
learning and/or something else. It is critical, we argue, to not reduce (this kind of) 
research to simple instrumentality and ‘deliverability’, that is, as input-output mod- 
els; this would be very unfortunate and would severely restrict the potential value of 
collaborative research. There are many issues that are not of this kind that are, argu- 
ably, just as relevant to generating new knowledge about what is of interest and 
relevance for both the research community and the agents of educational institu- 
tions, such as preschool teachers and preschool heads. 

It is pivotal that the knowledge generated through collaboration between 
researchers and ECEC professionals be relevant not only to the research community 
but also to the agents of educational institutions. What is more problematic is the 
premise that the questions (and the problems they address) need to come from the 
teachers (or other personnel at educational institutions), which indicates an assump- 
tion that posing researchable questions does not presume having a research educa- 
tion. However, learning to pose fruitful and theoretically motivated research 
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questions is an important part of a research education. Hence, even if the questions 
and problems addressed in such research stem from the agents of educational insti- 
tutions, researcher contribution is needed to shape these into questions that can be 
answered through empirical research. Closely related to this and also, we argue, in 
need of more careful consideration is what problems are addressed by posing par- 
ticular questions. In the next section, we will take a detour of sorts to arrive at a 
number of points in relation to this matter. 


What Problems to Address and What Does It Mean 
to Solve Them? 


While addressing the problems of the agents of educational institutions — often 
referred to with the everyday notion of ‘the practice’ (cf. below) — is integral to col- 
laborative research in which researchers and teachers participate, what constitutes a 
problem and what it means to address it — or, in more common terms, solve it — tend 
to remain unreflected on. What problems are, we argue, is not often discussed. That 
the question of what constitutes a problem to address in research is left unscruti- 
nised is reflected, we argue, in the focus being directed towards solutions to prob- 
lems. However, as argued by Schon (1993), there would be a point in paying more 
attention to what he refers to as ‘problem-setting’ rather than merely focusing on 
‘problem-solving’. The concept of problem-setting denotes accounts of ‘what is 
wrong and what needs fixing’ (Schön, 1993, p. 138). That is, how we constitute 
something as a problem sets the frame for, and is generative for, our investigation; 
it directs our attention (i.e., makes us pay attention to some things while making us 
rationally blind to other things). Neglecting to reflect on what we constitute as prob- 
lems to address in research and only focusing on how to solve — unproblematised — 
problems is therefore problematic (!). One simple example would be whether we 
constitute a teaching problem in terms of teachers (teachers’ planning, carrying out, 
and evaluating), children (children’s capabilities, talents, interests, and attention or 
lack thereof), or relationships (communication between participants) or in some 
other terms. How we constitute problems in research is inherently related to our 
theoretical point of view (theoretical premises, principles, and concepts). It is vital 
to critically scrutinise what we set as problems to be solved and not merely take 
them for granted in finding solutions. 

Having argued the importance of participants in collaborative research paying 
more attention to problem-setting (Schön, 1993) and not jumping ahead to problem- 
solving, we would also like to render some inspirational reflection on the latter; that 
is, what it means to solve a problem. In their classic treatise on the Metaphors we 
Live By — that is, the metaphors that are formative of and generative for how we 
conceive of and conceptualise phenomena — Lakoff and Johnson (1980) render a 
fortuitous example. An exchange student at the University of California at Berkeley 
attending a seminar on metaphor mentioned a ‘wondrous’ metaphor he kept hearing 
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on campus: ‘the solution of my problems’ (p. 143). The student understood this 
expression as a chemical metaphor and was surprised to learn that other participants 
did not see it as a metaphor (in this way). While stemming from a form of misun- 
derstanding, this way of understanding the expression of solutions to problems, as 
Lakoff and Johnson discuss, is worth pondering over: 


It gives us a view of problems as things that never disappear utterly and that cannot be 
solved once and for all. All of your problems are always present, only they may be dissolved 
and in solution, or they may be in solid form. The best you can hope for is to find a catalyst 
that will make one problem dissolve without making another one precipitate out. And since 
you do not have complete control over what goes into the solution, you are constantly find- 
ing old and new problems precipitating out and present problems dissolving, partly because 
of your efforts and partly despite anything you do. (p. 143f.) 


Understanding the ‘solution to a problem’ as such a chemical metaphor, they further 
argue, implies that ‘problems are not the kind of things that can be made to disap- 
pear forever. To treat them as things that can be “solved” once and for all is point- 
less’ (p. 144). Understood in this sense or, in Lakoff and Johnson’s terms, ‘liv[ing] 
by this metaphor’ implies: 
direct[ing] your energies toward finding out what catalysts will dissolve your most pressing 
problems for the longest time without precipitating our worse ones. The reappearance of a 


problem is viewed as a natural occurrence rather than a failure on your part to find ‘the right 
way to solve it’. (p. 144) 


What we set as problems to be researched and, indeed, what we understand a prob- 
lem to be — as cogently illustrated by the chemical metaphor example — are genera- 
tive for how we go about knowledging. The language we use, with its inherent 
metaphorics and perspectivity — theoretically captured in the concept of semiotic 
mediation (Wertsch, 2007) — is constitutive rather than reflective of pre-existing 
reality (problems). Re-mediating and thus re-constituting what is the problem is a 
vital part of ‘solving’ it. Problems can therefore not simply be addressed as if they 
were unquestionable facts (the allegedly ‘actual’ problems teachers face); rather, 
problem-setting is an important part of knowledging and a practice that is contin- 
gent on theoretical resources (tool-kits, cf. Wells, 1999) allowing shifting 
perspectives. 


Limitations and Ethical Considerations 


What we have considered in this chapter so far is how problems are constituted. We 
have touched upon an aspect of an ethical nature that is also visible throughout this 
anthology. This aspect is twofold. Firstly, conducting relevant research is an ethical 
responsibility of researchers, and in this case, it means that research should be rel- 
evant to preschool teachers and other educational actors and, in the long run, should 
also benefit children. Secondly, the process of problem-setting and problem-solving 
in research and collaboration projects, as discussed in this book, is a 
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power-balancing act. When doing research in close collaboration between academia 
and preschools, there should be an ambition to strive for equal conditions for par- 
ticipation among researchers as well as teachers. 

We want to underline that the kind of research we discuss in this book is just one 
branch of research within the field of educational science. What we describe here 
cannot be considered an all-encompassing development of the discipline. There will 
still be a need for experimental research, collaborations with other disciplines 
besides preschools, philosophical discussions, and other scientific contributions. 
One reason for this is that theoretical development is as important as the develop- 
ment of methods in educational practice. There might be an emerging tendency 
towards an overemphasis on the latter (i.e., practice development). Acknowledging 
practices-developing (in the plural; see below) research as one particular form of 
research on its own terms can help in tackling other ethical dilemmas. Eriksson 
(2018) points to two ethical problems that arise when one tries to adopt traditional 
ethical standards in action research of different kinds. The first concerns anonymity. 
To not expose the identity of the participants in research is normally a basic rule; but 
when teachers choose to participate in a research collaboration, they might want to 
post information about the project on the preschool’s website and may write their 
own texts and make presentations about the project in different fora — not allowing 
them to do so would, arguably, be unethical. It should be self-evident that they are 
to be given full credit for their work. The second problem that Eriksson discusses is 
voluntarism. When a school (e.g., through the preschool head) decides to participate 
in a research and development project, it is not, of course, necessarily the case that 
all the teachers there have the same interest in participating. Research is voluntary, 
but practice development in a school is mandatory. There is an obvious risk that 
these boundaries will become blurred, and they need careful consideration when 
one is setting up and carrying out a project. 

We want to add another problem that occurs in relation to newly developed 
restrictions and forms of ethical review of research that are now often required (in 
order to later be published in a research journal, for example). These reviews gener- 
ally require a clear plan for the research in which all steps are well defined and 
described, in good time before a project starts. However, as could be learned from 
the examples offered in this book, practices-developing research projects often 
develop in a different way. If one allows the process of collaboration to be dynamic 
and dialogical, not every aspect of a project can be defined in advance. A collabora- 
tion typically lasts a long time, and it can sometimes be hard to determine where it 
crosses the border from an initiative of collaboration to a research project in need of 
ethical review. We want to emphasise that these issues of ethical consideration do 
not entail a suggestion to relieve practices-developing research from ethical respon- 
sibility, rather the opposite. This anthology provides many examples of how an ethi- 
cal awareness is critical in all steps, from the first contact between participants, 
through the process, to after the project is finished. It should also be considered that 
teachers and researchers may have different ethical guidelines, rules, and education. 
These differences should be communicated and coordinated. 
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Labelling and Conceptualising Collaborative Research 
Between Researchers and ECEC Professionals 


In this volume, examples of, experiences from, and insights into research with early 
childhood education and care (ECEC) professionals have been presented and dis- 
cussed. Drawing on many examples of actual projects, the intention has been to 
contribute to informing the methodology for such research. The individual chapters 
provide ample examples of how such research can be designed and organised and, 
most importantly, what knowledge contributions it can make to research and to the 
development of ECEC institutions. In this final chapter, we will take a meta- 
perspective on the terminology of this research and draw some conclusions that can 
inform further conceptualisation. 

Looking at the terminology used for the kind of research in which researchers 
and representatives of educational institutions (e.g., ECEC teachers) collaborate, we 
can see that different names are used, which is also discussed in this volume’s intro- 
ductory chapter (Wallerstedt & Nilsen, this volume, Chap. 1). Widely used terms 
are ‘practice-near research’ and ‘practice-developing research’. Other terms used 
are ‘combined research and development project’ (Pramling et al., 2019; Stavholm 
et al., 2021), ‘praxeology’ (Pascal & Bertram, 2012; Winterbottom & Mazzocco, 
2016), ‘researcher-practitioner cooperation’ (Wagner, 1997), ‘practice-oriented’ 
(Bjorklund & Palmér, this volume, Chap. 3), and “participatory preschool practice 
development project’ (Akerblom, this volume, Chap. 6). These are all, of course, 
legitimate names for the research they denote. Since language as a cultural tool-kit 
(Wells, 1999) not only refers to what is spoken about but also provides a perspec- 
tive — theoretically labelled semiotic mediation (Wertsch, 2007), as we have already 
discussed — it may be useful to briefly address what perspectives these different 
names constitute and what their implications are. Here, we will focus particularly 
on the use of ‘practice’ in these names. 

The name ‘practice-based research’ clearly states that such research needs to 
start in ‘practice’. Building on a traditional distinction between ‘practice’ and ‘the- 
ory’, this implies that the grounding is taken in ECEC rather than in research (state- 
of-the-art empirical knowledge and/or theoretical advancement). Such a stance, 
starting in and with ‘practice’ and, more specifically aligned with such a perspec- 
tive, the teachers’ questions, is a hallmark of action research. 

The name ‘practice-near research’ differs from the previous one, remaining open 
as to where the incentive (and questions and problems) for such research stems 
from. The specification of ‘near practice’ implies that research of this kind could not 
be conducted in a laboratory setting but has to relate to — be in the proximity of — the 
educational institution (or ‘practice’) being researched. The name ‘practice- 
oriented’ lies close to these two names and, like them, implies that the ‘practice’ is 
there and known beforehand; and its singular form implies that it can be equated 
with the educational institution (e.g., preschool) addressed. 

What remains unconceptualised in these names is what concept of ‘practice’ is 
employed. Rather, both formulations imply a common-sense or everyday notion of 
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‘practice’, as a contrast to ‘theory’ and as more or less synonymous with what goes 
on at the ECEC institution. We do not suggest that ‘practice’ is defined in a name, 
of course, but merely that the form of the labels implies that ‘practice’ is a term 
without theoretical specification. Based on these simple observations and com- 
ments, here we will elaborate on the inherent perspectivity (semiotic mediation) of 
the names employed for research with ECEC personnel and their implications. 
Finally, we will suggest an alternative term that, we argue, avoids some of the prob- 
lems inherent in the other alternatives, as a way forward for conceptualising col- 
laborative research between researchers and ECEC personnel. 


On the Distinction Between ‘Researcher’ and ‘Practitioner’ 
and the Label of ‘Practice-Developing Research’ 


Questioning the usefulness of labelling participants in practice-near research in 
terms of the distinction ‘practitioner’ (teacher) and ‘theoretician’ (researcher), 
Alexandersson (2006) argues: 


The distinction ‘practitioner’ and ‘theoretician’ is questionable if this difference refers to 
anything other than teachers and researchers having different work. Their actions are differ- 
ent as their work is of different kinds and has different aims. Teachers are responsible for 
pedagogical work: They teach/lead children’s and adults’ learning. Researchers study work: 
They research. The two therefore have different knowledge interests. Knowledge building 
may also differ. Research, in contrast to pedagogical work, is of a public character, but 
rarely do teachers need to make their work processes public — that is, in text for someone 
else to formulate their premises, approaches, and results. This is, however, necessary in 
researchers’ work. (p. 365, our translation) 


By labelling participants in practice-near research as if one group were concerned 
with practice and another with theory, we reproduce a societal hierarchy according 
to which theory is higher (metaphorically speaking, that is, better, more advanced; 
Lakoff & Johnson, 1980) and practice lower (see also the next section of this chap- 
ter). Such a distinction risks making us rationally blind to the fact that theory in 
science is grounded in practical (empirical) investigation, and practice (e.g. teach- 
ing) is informed by theory (whether this is explicit or implicit, and whether or not 
the individual is aware of this). 

In the above quote, Alexandersson also argues that clarifying premises and com- 
municating principles, while integral to the work of researchers, are not a part of the 
work of teachers. However, it may be questioned whether this is still true 
(Alexandersson’s text is from 2006). Arguably, today teachers are expected to be 
able to formulate — to both children’s guardians and preschool heads as well as each 
other within the work team — the principles and foundations of their work with chil- 
dren. Hence, we argue that the work of teachers — in our case, preschool teachers — 
has also become more public, with demands on the ability to make known and 
explicit one’s professional knowledge. With this emerging, or more emphasised, 
contemporary trend, practice-developing research becomes even more important. 
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Such research, we suggest, does not simply reproduce the traditional practice of 
preschool teachers on the one hand or of researchers on the other. Rather, other 
practices are constituted, whereby teachers and researchers take on roles and tasks 
that have traditionally not been particularly included in their professional work. 


The Politics of Representation 


Naming and categorising participants in research are not neutral processes. How 
research participants — whether they be teachers collaborating with researchers and/ 
or children or other participants — are referred to can be seen as exemplifying what 
Mehan (1993) has labelled the politics of representation. This concept captures the 
fact that there is a perspective inherent in our terminology, even in the language of 
research. In the context of discussing research conducted in collaboration between 
researchers and ECEC personnel, it is vital, we argue, that the latter participants be 
referred to in terms of ‘preschool teachers’, which is their professional denomina- 
tion (in Sweden and in many other countries), rather than with the more common 
term ‘practitioner’. The problem with the term ‘practitioner’ in this context is that it 
is part of a tradition of argumentation (Billig, 1996) according to which it is in 
opposition to “theoretician’. There are additional problems with this distinction in 
referring to ECEC teachers and researchers, but here we restrict the discussion to 
one. In Alexandersson’s (2006) elaboration on the relationship between research 
and the development of educational practice, he argues, “when the teaching profes- 
sion is labelled as a practical profession, this ends up far down on a professional 
hierarchy. Teacher can then, as a profession, be held back — economically as well as 
when it comes to influence over the development of [preschool or] school’ (p. 357, 
our translation). Phrased differently, when labelling ECEC teachers as ‘practitio- 
ners’, researchers unintentionally contribute to suppressing the profession of pre- 
school teachers and thereby keeping them not only from being recognised as having 
a voice in the public debate and as agents driving the development of ECEC but 
also, in fact, from gaining standing as members of a profession per se. In combina- 
tion with conducting research with ECEC personnel, how these participants are 
labelled in research is critical to how others perceive this group (and all that this 
entails, such as societal status and salary) as well as how members of the group 
perceive themselves and their possibilities to develop their collective agency. If 
research is to support young children through informing quality ECEC, researchers 
need to recognise the ECEC professionals by giving them appropriate acknowl- 
edgement as a professional group. 


Practices-Developing Research 


In a continuation of our reasoning on the politics of representation in research col- 
laborations between ECEC professionals and researchers, there is an additional ter- 
minological issue we would like to raise. Having reflected on the texts in this volume 
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(Wallerstedt et al., this volume) as well as other research in this tradition, we sug- 
gest using the name ‘practices-developing theory’ (i.e. in the plural) rather than 
“practice-developing theory’. The rationale and reason for this suggestion is as fol- 
lows. The word ‘practice’ is used both in an everyday sense and in a theoretical 
sense. According to the first alternative — that is, ‘practice’ as an everyday concept — 
preschool is described as a ‘practice’. When taking this perspective — or using the 
word in this way — preschool is constituted in contrast to ‘theory’, according to a 
prevalent and long-standing tradition of argumentation (cf. Billig, 1996, and above). 
However, there are fundamental problems with this, as well as its ensuing image of 
preschool teachers as ‘practitioners’, as we have discussed. The word ‘practice’ is 
also used in research/theoretical language. In such cases, it refers to institutionalised 
activities (i.e. activities for which there are more or less established traditions that 
‘go beyond’ the present activity; cf. Linell, 2014). Understood in this sense, 
Initiation-Response-Evaluation/Follow-up (IRE/IRF) would be a practice typical of 
schooling, and singing songs including all the children’s names at circle time would 
be a practice in preschool, to give two examples. It is not only theoretical develop- 
ment, on an empirical basis, but also the development of educational practices (e.g., 
how teachers can contribute to imagination and play, inclusion, social justice, and 
many other important practices) that the knowledge-building of the kind of research 
this book discusses the methodology of arguably contributes to. In using the plural 
form — ‘practices’ — rather than the singular, we indicate that we are using the word 
in its theoretical sense rather than its everyday sense, in order to avoid re-constituting 
a common dichotomy between practice (preschool) and theory (research), a dichot- 
omy that is arguably counterproductive to the kind of collaborative knowledge- 
building we give examples of and discuss the principles of, challenges with, and 
gains from here. This is an important meta-comment that we think should be kept in 
mind in the conducting of further research. 

On a final note, the reasoning presented in this chapter can also be seen as a 
reflection on the topic of this book — methodology understood as developing the 
practices of conducting research with early childhood educational institutional per- 
sonnel. This, consequently, entails an additional sense of ‘practices-developing 
research’ in the plural. 
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